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Wholly Biased 

We have openly criticized those 
who opposed the passage of S-2, 
the McCarran-Lea Air Carrier bill. 
The Post Office Solicitor, Karl A. 
Crowley, in a letter to the Editor 
of AMERICAN AVIATION under 
date of August 28, 1937, said, 
Frankly, I consider your criticism 
wholly biased and prejudiced and 
not a true reflection of the attitude 

the Post Office Department to- 
wards the air transport industry. 
You make it appear that those in 
the Post Office Department having 
to do with air mail service are 
prejudiced and bear actual enmity 
towards operators of airlines.” 

In another paragraph he says, 
‘and the fact that the airlines have 
grown so tremendously during the 
past four years is evidence in itself 
that the Department has cooperated 
with these lines.”’ 

Then, may we ask, why did an 
airline president write a Senator 
(after Congress adjourned) as fol- 
lows: “You have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the conditions 
under which we are attempting to 
improve and advance our business. 
If it were not for you and other 
leaders interested in our problem, 
the future would be most dis- 
Couraging to all of us.” 

We deeply regret that this pub- 
lication, on inquiry, does not find 
listed among the many leaders said 
to be aiding air transport develop- 
ment in this country the names 
of Harllee Branch or Karl A. 
Crowley. 

We do find on that list of 
leaiers the names of S. A. Cisler, 
general superintendent, and C. P. 
Graddick, superintendent of air 
mai service, both of whom have 
brought credit to the Post Office 
Department by attending to their 

(Turn to page 12) 


Pan Am’s New Zealand Agreement 
Expires Dec. 31; Govt’l Scrap On 


With an appropriation for air mail 
having failed to pass Congress during 
the past session for Pan American's 
projected route to New Zealand, Pan 
Am is now confronted with the neces- 
sity of beginning operations, without 
air mail before Dec. 31, 1937, or los- 
ing its three-year agreement with New 
Z:aland which expires on that date 

A sharp inter-departmental fight is 
now in progress in Washington with 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, strongly opposing 
Pan Am’s agreement with New Zealand 
on the grounds that it has “‘sold the 
U. S. down the river’ by obligating 
this country to give reciprocal rights in 
the Pacific to a British airline and ties 
up the entire Pacific as far as the U. S 
is concerned for one company, Pan Am 

On Pan American's side, it is said 
authoritatively that its agreement with 
New Zealand in no way obligates “this 
country to give landing rights to any 
British concern in the Pacific and that 
the agreement gives Pan American, an 
American company, a virtually exclu- 
sive operating privilege to New Zea- 
land with all the advantages in favor 
of the United States. 


It is said that every member of the 
Inter-Departmental Committce com- 
posed of high officials of various Fed- 
eral agencies for the purpose of hand- 
ling foreign air commerce matters—has 
approved the agreement with the ex- 
ception of Col Johnson Fauure of 
the committee to push the air mail 
appropriation unanimously resulted in 
Congress not providing any money for 
the New Zealand extension 

The Pan American agreement with 
New Zealand was negotiated by Harold 
Gatty, round-the-world flyer who acted 
as an attorney for Pan Am in that coun- 
try. It ran for two years, ending last 
Dec. 31, but was automatically re- 
newed for one year. It provides that 
Pan American may have landing rights 
and similar concessions in New Zea- 
land indefinitely, providing that the 
service is in operation before the end 
of this year. 

Crux of the present fight over the 
agreement is a provision therein which 
states that any British subject or cor- 
poration may apply to the United States 
for landing rights on American pos- 
sessions in the Pacific or on the Pacific 

(Continued on Page 7) 





Connecticut Bans Gas Models from 


State, Massachusetts License 


Latest episode in the gas model war 
is action by Connecticut banning com- 
pletely the flying of gasoline model 
aircraft “in or over” the state and 
the action by Massachusetts in pro- 
hibiting flying of gas models unless 
they are licensed and unless they are 
flown by licensed “'pilots.”’ 

Not long ago the Junior Birdmen 
launched a campaign to prohibit the 
flying of gas models in or near air- 
ports. Charles Morris, director of 
aviation for Connecticut, said he 
ordered a ban on gas models through- 
out his state not because of the Junior 
Birdmen campaign but because of the 
safety angle. 

Morris said special permits would 
be issued when gas models were being 
flown for scientific purposes, especially 
by those experimenting with radio- 
control devices, but that strict control 
would be exerted. He said the ban 
had not caused any particular furor 


s Them 


In Massachusetts, the boys who fly gas 
models must procure licenses from the 
State department of aeronautics and 
various rules are being projected to 
prevent flying of the gas-powered jobs 
near terminals. 

One outstanding reason for the pro- 
hibition is experience recently of an 
American Airlines pilot who spotted 
what he thought to be an _ aircraft 
while flying at 5,000 feet. Before he 
realized what was happening, the “‘air- 
craft’ was right in fornt of him—in 
miniature—and he had to duck quickly 
to avoid hitting it 

Lawrence Shaw, director of _ the 
Junior Birdmen, urged the Bureau of 
Air Commerce to clamp down on gas 
models recently because they were a 
menace to safety not only of aircraft 
in the air but to people and objects 
on the ground. A meeting was held 
at the National Model Championship 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Collier’s and Time 


Advertising Tested in 
Latest Attempt at Mass 


Merchandising 
=] 
l SING the advertising columns of 
‘ such popular-priced and popularly- 
read magazines as Collier's and Time, 
the Taylor-Young Airplane Company, 
Alliance, Ohio, has launched a new 
and vigorous sales campaign to take 
sales merchandizing of low-priced light 
airplanes out of the narrow confines of 
the industry into the pub- 
lic” field 
Emphasizing the $1495 price with 
$495 down payment and convenient 
terms, the Taylor-Young Company is 
experimenting tor three months with 
advertising in the popular journals to 
Taylorcraft can be sold in 
that automobiles are 


so-called 


see if the 
the same way 
merchandized 
It is not the first time that the air 
craft manutactyrers have ventured into 
the “general public’’ but it is the 
first time that a plane selling for as 
low as $1495 has been marketed in 
the “average public’ magazines, Stin- 
son, Waco and others tried advertising 
in the popular mags some years back, 
and Waco is advertising at present in 
such magazines as The New Yorker, 
but all of these planes are in the 
higher price brackets 
There is little doubt that the Taylor 
Young experiment will create a maxi- 
mum of interest in the industry. For 
years a section of the industry has felt 
that “the time is now ripe’ for popu- 
lar merchandizing of airplanes for 
private use. Each time an attempt has 
been made, sales did not mount as 
expected. Price was one angle. An- 
other was the depression Another 
angle has been the question of whether 
the general public is ready to buy priv 
ate airplanes and whether there are 
airports and servicing sufficient to pro 
vide steady use And there is, of 
course, the question of learning to fly, 
licensing, regulations, etc., which tend 
to scare away the average business man 
who is used to the ease of operating 
an automobile 
Whether “the time is ripe” remains 
to be as Taylor-Young Company 
readily admits, but Carl Wooten, 
manager, says the returns so far 
been execptionally gratifying 
Coincident with the Taylor-Young 
experiment is word from the Taylor 
Aircraft Company, Lock Haven, Pa., 


seen, 
sales 
have 





manufacturers of the “Cub,” that the 
company is considering a heavy adver- 
tising campaign in Collier's, Liberty 
and possibly The Saturday Evening Post. 
One report said the company planned to 
spend as much as $75,000 during 1938 
on advertising, but these plans are not 
perfected and one company official said 
he did not believe the advertising bud- 
get would be that high. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that the Cub manufac- 
turers will also enter the popular-priced 
magazine field before many months. 

What it looks like to most of the 
industry is that the two airplanes de- 
signed by C. G. Taylor will be battling 
for honors in the newest attempt to 
break through the barrier of public 
resistence to privately-owned aircraft. 
With the exception of Waco, the other 
manufacturers seem content to expand 
their sales through industry and dis- 
tributor mediums, since the price ranges 
definitely restrict sales to the higher 
income brackets. But if the field for 
mass sales of low-priced sport planes 
is actually here, the two Taylor-de- 
signed ships should determine that fact 
within the next six months or so. If 
it isn't, then the industry will have 
to wait until the public is still further 
sold on private flying. 

The Taylor Aircraft Company, now 
managed by T. T. Piper and Ted 
Weld, has just moved into its new fac- 
tory at Lock Haven and has production 
geared to about twenty-six planes a 
week. The Taylor-Young Company, 
of which C. G. Taylor is now con- 
nected, produced its first plane in 
January and by Labor Day reported 
a record production of 235 planes, one 
of the fastest production operations on 
record. The present production is 
geared at sixteen planes per week and 
the company has experienced a demand 
considerably greater than its ability to 


supply. Both companies are months 
behind on deliveries, but the winter 
months should see them reasonably 


caught up. 

Fundamentally, the Taylor-Young 
Company is attempting to penetrate the 
fog of mystery which apparently sepa- 
rates the general public from an in- 
timate association with flying. There 
are about 33,000 persons owning  stu- 
dent permits at the present time, a 
substantial increase during the past 
two years. The large part of these 
student flyers are young people who 
are taking lessons at local airports, but 
so far it has been only the hardy ones 
who remain undiscouraged by licenses, 
medical examinations, lessons, and 
other features. Mass salesmanship 
has been “out” as far as the industry 
is concerned—it has been a fraternity 
of the chosen and many feel that the 
industry itself has surrounded itself 
with an aura of self-contained holiness 
which prevents it from making flying 
“easy for the public.” 

Perhaps the time has come for the 
veil of mystery to be pulled away. 
Perhaps not. But the industry is 
watching Taylor-Young’s brave attempt. 

“The inquiries from our ads in 
Collier's and Time have proved to us 
that there is a definite field for sales 
that hasn't been touched,” Mr. Wooten 
said. 

“We've reached an entirely different 
type of person. Even the magazines 
themselves have brought different types 
of inquiries. Time, for example, has 
brought a great many letters from 
doctors and tawyers. Collier's has 
brought more replies than Time, but 
they are more from. general business 
men than any other type. Fully eighty 
per cent so far are from business and 
professional men. We have had quite 
a few inquiries from women. 

“So many of our letters say that the 
writer knows nothing about flying but 
has been anxious for a long time to 
fly and to find out what it’s all about. 


American 


Aviation 


A great many asked what is necessary 
to get a permit, what is necessary to 
learn to fly, and similar fundamental 
questions. 

“We follow up each inquiry with a 
letter, answering all questions, and 
offering a demonstration. To my 
mind this is the best type of inquiry, 
for we are able to cut out a world of 
expense in developing contacts, and 
the persons who respond to these ads 
are financially able to buy. They are 
responsible people in almost every in- 
stance and they are easy to contact. 
Heretofore so much time is lost in 
chasing down a prospect only to find 
it is a youngster who wants a photo- 
graph of a plane and often the ad- 
dresses are wrong. Quite a few in- 
quiries from these two magazines have 
resulted in immediate sales. 

“It is terribly interesting to read the 
letters. They are so different from 
the average inqury received from other 
sources. Business men know what they 
want and they are able to pay cash 
Almost all of our sales have been cash 

“Geographically, the middle west has 
brought us more inquiries than any 
other section, with California begin- 
ning to show up very well. But I 
must say that the south, and particu- 
larly the southeast, is building up 
rapidly into a first class private air- 
plane market. 

“We see no 
shouldn't be one 
town of 10,000. If we can do that, 
this would mean 10,000 airplanes a 
year over the country, selling one for 
every 10,000 population. We are 
Starting a campaign now to concen- 
trate on towns of this size and under, 
knowing that we can't reach our goal 
this year or next, but perhaps the year 
after that. 

“The trouble with the people in the 
industry is that we aren't business men 
We need a new type of merchandizing 
The automobile people are pushing 
sales constantly—they don’t give up 
on a prospect day or night and that's 
what we are going to have to do. 
We need regular planned sales talks 
and campaigns, to size up our pros- 
pects and go after them in a business- 
like way. Why should there be so 
much mystery about airplanes and fly- 
ing? Let's make it simple, like it 
really is. As soon as we put aviation 
sales on a _ business basis, we'll go 
along fast and sell airplanes by the 
thousands instead of by the tens, twen- 
ties and hundreds.” 

Mr. Wooten, who operated a flying 
school and service in Chattanooga, 
and went with the Taylor-Young Com- 
pany from the Taylor Aircraft Com- 
pany, has built up a total of twenty- 
four distributors for the Taylorcraft 
since January. He believes the pres- 
ent production of sixteen ships a week 
will take care of the demand for the 
time being. 

One of his policies is to eliminate 
completely the discount practice which 
he believes has injured the airplane 
sales business. Two contracts with 
distributors have been cancelled, he 
said, because the distributors made 
deals with purchasers by allowing size- 
able discounts. “We won't tolerate 
discounts if it breaks us,” he said. He 
believes in a one-price business with- 
out fear or favor and believes the in- 
dustry will benefit by such a policy 
in the long run. 

The Taylor-Young Company was 
formerly known as the Taylorcraft Air- 
plane Company. The company is get- 
ting away from the use of the word 
Taylorcraft and plans to substitute an- 
other name for the ship, possibly just 
the word Craft, in order to avoid con- 
fusion with Taylor Aircraft Company's 
Cub. The latter company, on the other 
hand, recently sent announcements to 
publications asking that its plane be 


reason why there 


airplane in every 


for 
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Doolittle Fined $500 


Jimmie Doolittle, one of the 
nation’s best known pilots, 
former air racing champion, rec- 
ord holder and at present in 
charge of the aviation depart- 
ment of the Shell Oil Co., was 
fined $500 and his pilot's license 
suspended for six weeks by the 
Department of Commerce for 
violating stunt flying regulations 
at Dallas, Texas, it was learned 
Sept. 13 

The alleged violations took 
place about a month ago, and 
the penalties were just imposed 
by the regulation and enforce- 
ment division of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce after investiga- 
tion and conferences. Such fines 
have been relatively rare. It is 
understood that Doolittle took 
the penalties with perfect grace 
and holds no grudge. Bureau 
officials confirmed the action 
Sept. 13, although no public re- 
port was made. 











instead of ‘Taylor Cub. 
a two-place tandem job 


a side-by-side 


called “Cub 
The Cub is 
while the Taylorcraft 1S 
two-place job. 

The Taylor-Young advertisement in 
Collier's reads: 


FLY YOUR OWN PLANI 


Aircraft Designed by C. G. Taylor 
EASY TO FLY 
EASY TO BUY 

A new era in aviation is here 


thanks to C. G. Taylor. Now, new 
thousands can afford to have a plane 
of their own—to enjoy the skyways 
with new flying confidence and at a 
new low cost. Over 36% of all regis 
tered light aircraft, today, is C. G 
Taylor designed. Crowning this out- 
standing success is his latest achieve- 
ment—a truly modern airplane  in- 
corporating all advanced features 

streamlining, side by side seating, dual 
wheel controls, automobile type  in- 
strument panel, roomy cabin and bag- 
gage compartment, wide range vision, 
improved landing gear and many other 
progressive developments. . See 
this spectacularly successful new Taylor 


designed plane. Ask your dealer for 
a demonstration, or write today for 
descriptive brochure.” 

Mr. Wooten said that a recapitula- 


tion of results from the Collier's and 
Time advertisements would be made 
after the three-month period. He said 


the company was not abandoning trade 
paper advertising, but rather planned 
to increase it, although further adver- 
tising in popular magazines would be 
determined after the trial. 





BANKERS SURVEY 
CORD CORP. UNT''s 


American Airlines To Be Let Al. rn 
Is Report, Manufacturing To | 
Consolidated 
Pending an othcial announcemer 
plans by the banking group w 
bought out E. L. Cord’s interests ir 
Cord Corporation and its widesp 
aviation holdings, this much is kn 

A thorough survey of all of B 
varied interests controlled by the g 

American Airlines, Stinson Air af through 
Co., Lycoming Manufacturing, 
Vultee on the West Coast, ts t 
made by a man or men conversant ° it X 
aviation. er 

Consolidation of manufacturing B 
terests is definitely being consid: ed Clev 
dependent upon results of the su W. Ful 
A general tightening up of all of Louis 
interests is certain. Stinson will |iay A. Kiwi 
a good year financially, with 
$100.000 net to the good. Vulte« 
net about $500,000 as a result of ™ Rudy K 


Yee 





eign orders but has no backlog of Kling 

domestic business. Lycoming has not § 

fared any too well financially. B sp 
American Airlines, it is underst w 

is to be left alone, as the banking group B® aged 


considers that C. R. Smith, presi 
and Ralph Damon, vice-president 
charge of operations, have done « 
lent jobs. The line has not bee 
the black but has improved its finan 
cial picture nicely during the 
twelve months 

Lou B. Manning will remain 
president of Cord Corp. for the 
being but the banking group is « 
itely “in the saddle” and is not sitting 
by idly in management control. 

Two men in the banking group s 
out prominently in the making of 
sions: Victor Emanuel, partner 
Emanuel & Company, chairman of 
board of Cord Corp., and Tom Girdle 


two-fisted steel industrialist who 

aviation in a substantial way for M 

first time ( 
E. L. Cord is definitely “out of 


picture,” both financially and othery 


What will be done with non 
tion interests, which include Auburn 
Automobile, Checker Cab and New 


York Shipbuilding, is not known 
tee, Stinson and Lycoming are all 
trolled by Aviation Corp., whicl 
turn is controlled by Cord Corp. Ar if 
can Airlines, Inc., is controlled by Ke 

tue of ownership by Cord Corp. ot 
sufficient stock to give it predom 

position. ent 





American Airlines, Inc., and eg 
Glenn L. Martin Company have i 
advertising contracts with AMER 


AVIATION. Hag 


Your Best Travel BUY is BY Braniff 


Luxurious, 


Worth, Austin, San 


Brownsville. 


Braniff-flown Douglas airliners serve Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Dallas, Ft. 
Antonio, 
Braniff passengers enjoy the advantages € 


Corpus Christi and 


and security of all modern, tested navigation aids, in- 
cluding automatic gyro-pilots, homing 












Braniff, 


direction finder loops and dial-tuning, 
10-frequency 
appointments; 
hostess service; 
pendable schedules. 

For reservations and information, call 
your travel 
graph office or leading hotel. ¢ 


radio; luxurious cabin 
all comfort facilities; 
meals aloft; fast, de- 


agent, any tele- 
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Kling Cops Greve and Thompson 


Trophies; Fuller Wins Bendix 


National Air Races at Cleveland Have Four Days 


Suitable Weather with Good Attendance; 
Lee Miles Killed in Trials 


l 
en 
Mw 
in th 
sp 
no -n 
f Before eminently satisfactory crowds, 
2 937 National Air Races went 
irc -af ough a successful four days Sept. 3, 
a i, 5 and 6 at Cleveland's enlarged and 
to k nproved municipal airport. 
Winners for the three top classic 
ven were: 
g in Bendix Trophy Race, Los Angeles 
d to Cleveland and Bendix, N. J., Frank 
Ui ve W. Fuller, Jr., $13,000 prize money. 
rf Louis W. Greve Trophy Race, Rudy 
we MA. Kling, Lemont, IIl., $4,500 prize 
ut none 
> wil Charles E. Thompson Trophy Race, 
Rudy Kling, $9,000 prize money. 
gz of Kling was the sensation of the races 
son this year, showing unexpectedly high 
pec in his six-cylinder Menasco- 
tood »owered Folkerts monoplane. He aver- 
srOUy ied 232.272 miles per hour in the 
ident Greve race and 256.910 miles per hour 
it in n the Thompson. 
el The races had a tragic prelude in 
n in e death on Sept. 2, the day before the 
an pening, of Lee Miles, of Fort Worth, 
st vho was killed instantly when his tiny, 
ur-year-old racing plane shed its 
das vings during a qualifying speed run 
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1 with 


Mr. and Mrs 


ty-seven years old, 


plunged into woods near the air- 
He had no chance to use his 
ute. He was making 270 miles 
ur when the crash occurred. 
Miles has ben 
KNOWN as an air racer since 1933 
he first built his racing ship 
Leon Atwood. In 1934 he won 
tle of American champion racing 


by winning seven first places in 


s Miles-Atwood racer. 
Or 


the opening day of the races 
wd was given a thrill when 
Otto Hagenburg, internationally 
stunt flying champion, crashed 
down in front of the stands and 
1 death miraculously. No one 
witnessed the crash expected to 
m alive, but Hagenburg crawled 
m under, asked for a cigarette 
ived to the crowd. He suffered 
lacerations. He was flying a 
Jungmeister biplane. He was 
vering a new type of inverted 
and had cleared the ground by 
four or five feet and was re- 


ing this performance when the ship 


and 
was 
saved 


its downward rush 
top wing. There 
fact probably 


to halt 
1 on its 
which 
burg’s life. 
established a new Bendix rec- 
1 also demonstrated the speed of 
w Seversky pursuit job. His time 
hours, 44 minutes and 43 sec- 
Bendix Airport, N. J. Fuller 
ident of the Fuller Paint Co., of 
ancisco. He landed at Kansas 
refueling. 
nd place in the Bendix went to 
Ortman, who finished at Cleveland 
apsed time of 9 hours 29 min- 
id 2 seconds to that point. He 
35,000. Third place went to 
ine Cochran, only woman en- 
whose elapsed time was 11 hours 
ites and 58 seconds to Cleveland. 
1 trouble with her fuel line and 
not finish at Bendix. She re- 
$3,000 and an additional $2,500 
fastest woman entrant. 
th place went to Frank Sin- 
f Farmingdale, L. I., who fin- 
11 hours 2 minutes and 33 
_ A close fifth was Milo Bur- 
Long Beach, Calif, who car- 
F. C. Hall as pas- 


Burcham finished with 11 


hours 3 minutes and 58 seconds. E. C. 
Sundorph took 12 hours and 17 min- 


utes to reach Cleveland, while Joe 
Mackay, the only other entrant, was 
forced down at St. Louis. 


Gladys O'Donnell, of Long Beach, 
Calif., won the Amelia Earhart Trophy 
race with a Menasco-powered Ryan 
sport plane. Betty Browning, of Kan- 
sas City, was second in a Cessna cabin 
monoplane, and Edna Gardner, of New 
Orleans, was third. Fourth and fifth 
respectively were Annette Gipson, of 
Garden City, L. I., and Dorothy Mon- 
of Osterville, Mass. 


roe, 

In the Greve closed course race, 
Kling nosed out S. J. Wittman, of 
Oshkosh, Wis., by only a few seconds 


in a thrilling race. Wittman came in 
second at an average speed of 231.990 
miles an hour after holding the lead 
most of the way and won $2,500. 
Coming in a close third was C. H. 
Gotch, of Los Angeles, in a Menasco- 


powered Schoenfeldt-Rider racer for 
prize money of $1,500. His average 
speed was 231.593 miles an _ hour. 


Fourth place went to Roger Don Rae, 
of Detroit, in a Menasco-powered Fol- 
kerts at 224.197 for $1,000 prize 
money, and fifth place went to Marion 
McKeen, of Los Angeles, in his Men- 
asco-powered Brown Special mono- 
plane. His speed was 224.197 miles an 
hour and he won $500. 

In the Thompson, Kling came close 


to reaching the record mark set last 
year by Michel Detroyat of 264.261 
miles an hour. Kling’s speed was 


256.910 miles per hour for the twenty 
circuits of the ten mile course. Every- 
one agreed that the Thompson this year 
was one of the greatest spectacles of 
air racing history—and a definite up- 
set to all predictions. Kling did not 
know he had won until landing—his 
first question being, “What position 
did I finish in?’ Winners were: 

Second—Earl Ortman, Los Angeles, 
in a Wasp-powered Keith-Rider mono- 
plane, 256.858 m.p.h., $5,000. 

Third Roscoe Turner, Chicago, 


Wasp-powered Turner-Laird racer, 
253.802 m.p.h., $3,000. 

Fourth — Frank Sinclair, Farming- 
dale, L. I., Seversky all-metal pursuit 
monoplane, Wasp-powered, 252.360 
m.p.h., $2,000. 

Fifth — S. J. Wittman, Oshkosh, 
Wis., racer of own design powered 
with a Curtis D-12 engine, $1,000. 


Sixth— 
flying the 


Ray Moore, of San Francisco, 

Seversky pursuit which won 
the Bendix, 238.411 m.p.h., $300. 

It was a heartbreaking defeat for 
Wittman, who led the field for ten laps 
at an average speed of 267.721 m.p.h., 
three miles better than Detroyat’s rec- 
ord of last year. He experienced en- 
gine trouble when victory was near. 

Another hard luck entrant was Ros- 
coe Turner, who pulled up from fifth 
place to second and then passed Witt- 
man. After getting the lead, he cut a 
pylon when blinded by the sun with 
his windshield smeared with oil, and 
had to return to circle the pylon again. 
This lost Turner the race. 

While no figures on attendance are 
available as yet, gate receipts were said 
to be satisfactory. The stands were 
fairly well filled the first two days. 
Sunday saw a crowd of well over 
50,000, while Monday saw every seat 
filled and many thousands standing, 
probably an all-time record attendance. 


for 





September 15, 


AIRPORT PROBLEMS 


AMA Meeting on Oct. 13-15 to 
Fred D. Fagg, Jr. 

The airport problem of cities will 
be the most important topic for discus- 
sion at the American Municipal As- 
sociation conference in Chicago on 
October 13-15, it has been announced. 
Municipal airport operators, delegates 
from cities and airline heads will at- 
tend the meetings at the Blackstone. 
Airports will be featured Friday morn- 
ing, Oct. 15. 

Fred D. Fagg, Jr., 
Bureau of Air Commerce, plans to 
make an extensive address on airports 
at this time, expected to be the first 
public statement of any magnitude 
made by the Bureau for some time on 
this subject. C. V. Burnett, manager 
of Detroit Municipal Airport, will also 
speak 


N. A. S. A. O. Meeting 
Cheyenne, Sept. 10—A four-day re- 
gional conference of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials is 
to start here Sept. 15. Delegates from 
Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, are expected. Gill Robb 
Wilson, of New Jersey, national presi- 
dent, is expected to preside. Host will 
be J. Kirk Baldwin, State Treasurer for 
Wyoming, who has invited civic groups, 
chambers of commerce, and similar or- 

ganizations to send representatives 


Canadians Miffed 

Cleveland, Sept. 6—Two members of 
the London Flying Club, London, On- 
tario, ran into hard luck when they 
flew into Cleveland today for the Na- 
tional Air Races. The U. S. Immigra- 
tion socked the boys $13.88 and the 
Customs Bureau hit them again for 
$11.66 simply because they came into 
a holiday. The boys were 


Hear 


director of the 


the U. S. on 
Howard Wright, of London, and Reg 
Todd, of Ingersol. Motor Jack Berry, 


manager of Cleveland Airport, gave the 
boys a lift by c making a check for them 
Protests to the U. agents did no good 
but the Cans = Nad are wondering about 
U. S. A. hospitality to visiting flyers 
after this treatment 





While the program was thinned out 
somewhat to spread it over four days, 
no one mind. There were 
the usual military demonstrations, al- 
ways popular, and all of which went 
off with extraordinary smoothness this 
year. Tex Rankin, Count Hagenburg 
and Capt. Alexander Papana, the cham- 
pion Roumanian acrobat, accounted for 
the stunt flying. Joe Crane and Buddy 
Batzel were headliners on the parachute 
jumping program and George Peterson, 
f Houtzdale, Pa., was seriously in- 
jured when he landed violently on the 
ground when the wind swung his chute 
in a wide arc just as he was about to 
land 

The ever-popular comedy act of Dick 
Granere, Canadian World War ace, in 
his light Curtiss pusher monoplane, 
brought good results from the stands 
Also a favorite was Mike Murphy, of 
Kokomo, Ind., when he landed his 
Taylor Cub on an automobile 

The “light airplanes” had their inn- 
ings also. Waldo Waterman had sev- 
er of his Arrowbiles on hand. Taylor- 
Young Company had its Taylorcaft 
models around the field. There were 
several Stearman-Hammond planes in 
evidence, and perhaps the biggest hit 
of the foolproof” and “lightplane”’ 
lines was the new Gwinn Aircar, de- 
scribed in this issue. Also attracting 
much attention was the new Waco 
Model N. 

Louis W. Greve, 
Cleveland Air Races, Inc., announced 
on the final day that the 1938 nationals 
would be held at Cleveland, 


seemed to 


president of the 


1937 





STINSON MEMORIAL 
Detroit Air Show; 
Erect Monument 

Detroit, Sept. 8—Eddie Stinson, pio- 
neer American aircraft pilot, designer 
and builder, will be honored at a mem- 
orial service which will be held Sept 
19 as a prelude to the Detroit National 
Air Show at Wayne County Airport. 

Robert B. Evans, president of 
Aeronautical Activities Association has 
indicated that the service may be the 
forerunner of a movement to erect a 
sculptured memorial to Stinson on Belle 
Isle and a suitable marker on his grave 
in ‘Holy Sepulchre Cemetery 


May 


Service at 


the 


Gov. Murphy and Mayor Couzens 
will speak at this ceremony and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will be asked to press 


a button in the executive office in Wash- 
ington lowering a flag to halfmast. 

Stinson, who was killed in a plane 
crash in Chicago, January 25, 1932, was 
a flying instructor during the World 
War and entered commercial aviation 
shortly afterward. He is credited with 
the discovery of the principles causing 
and controlling the tail spin and is said 

have been the first pilot to perform 
an outside loop. He founded the Stin- 
son Aircraft Corp. which still bears his 
name. 


New Air Mail Service 
Houlton, Me., Sept. 9—A _ large 
crowd witnessed inauguration of 
Houlton air mail service at the air- 
port rday More than 4,000 
pieces of air mail were stamped for 
shipment on the Boston-Maine Airways 


the 


here yeste 


transport Governor Lewis O. Bar- 
rows, U. S. Representative Ralph O 
Brewster, and Captain Hervey Law of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, attended 
the ofhcial 


inauguration 


JACK JOUETT MOVES 


General Reorganization In Progress 


At Fairchild Aircraft Co. 

Fairchild Aircraft Corporation, Ha- 
gerstown, Md., is undergoing extensive 
reorganization Col. John S. Jouett, 
president for the past two years, has 
resigned and will head up a new Fair- 
child corporation, unnamed as yet 
which will devote its entire time to 
military production 

Herbert von Thaden, for several 
years with Fairchild, has left to go 
with the aviation department of United 
States Steel. Thaden has been with 


numerous aircraft and is the 


husband of 


companies 


Louise Thaden 


Other changes are being made. The 
move is satisfactory to Col. Jouett, who 
prefers military work above all other 
Complete plans will be announced 
shortly 


MAY REVISE LAW 


Air Commerce Act of 1926 Due For 
Thorough Overhauling 
The Department of Commerce ts con- 


recommending to Congress at 
that the Air 


sidering 


its next Commerce 


session 


Act of 1926, now admittedly antiquated, 


be thoroughly revised and brought up 


to date 

Fred D. Fagg, Jr., said no plans are 
made definitely and that nothing has 
been put on paper, but that he has 
urged such a revision for some time 
It is a job that will have to be done 
ultimately, in the opinion of many, 
since the aviation picture has changed 
so completely during the past eleven 


years 
It has been 
the industry 


the opinion of many in 
that the Bureau at the 
present time is exerting much authority 
which it not have by law, 
of it being developed out of necessity 
to changing conditions A revision 
would take present deficiencies 
in the law 


does much 


care of 
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Inexpensive “Aircar” Demonstrated; 
Operation Similar to Automobile 


Buffalo, Sept. 1—Frank Hawks, cross- 
country speed fiyer, yesterday demon- 
strated an “‘aircar’ combination of plane 
and automobile, designed by Joseph 
Marr Gwinn, Jr., World War pilot and 
engineer, for inexpensive and more 
general popularization of flight. 

Miss Nancy Love of the Bureau of 
Air Commerce saw Hawks land the ship 
safely although one of the three landing- 
gear tires burst at the end of the test 
flight. Hawks stated that the ship was 
so simple to operate that the average 
transport pilot would have trouble with 
it. 

The Gwinn “aircar,” which is the 
result of 14 years’ experience by Gwinn 
in the design of planes, is a two-place 
cabin design to such size that it can fit 
into any three-car garage. It is expected 
that only half the usual dual flying in- 
struction will be necessary before the 
average student is ready for solo flight. 
Price will be “less than moderate.” 

The plane is powered with a Pobjoy 
Niagara II engine, has a maximum 
speed of 120 miles per hour and cruises 
at 109 miles per hour. In place of a 
two-wheel undercarriage, the craft has a 
tricycle landing gear, with no tailskid, 
wheel or rudder. A steering wheel, re- 
sembling that of an automobile, oper- 
ates the ailerons and the front wheel 
of the landing gear, making control 
movements for turns in the air and on 
the ground identical. A right foot pedal 
operates the landing gear brakes, a left 
foot pedal controls wing flaps to assist 
takeoff or landing, much in the manner 
of an automobile clutch; a right foot 
accelerator is used for takeoff and land- 


ing, and a dash throttle regulates fuel 
feed during cruising flight. 

The “aircar” will fly with complete 
load and maneuverability at 41 miles 
per hour, and the maximum speed for 
which the ship is designed cannot be 
exceeded. 

Motor noise is minimized with a low- 
speed propeller and an exhaust which 
leads along the top of the fuselage. The 
craft has a metal monocoque fuselage, 
wood wing spars with fabric covering 
and with metal leading and _ trailing 
edges, and tube struts. 

Specifications and performance figures 
of the air car include: 


BOM cc cccccccccccccccccce 24 ft 
EA ccccccccccvccccesee 16 ft. 
Wing area gross .......... 169 sq. ft 
Gross weight ...........-- 1600 lbs 
Useful load ....ccccccscces 550 lbs 
Pilot and passenger ...... 340 Ibs 
Fuel, 25 gallons .......... 150 lbs 
Oil, two galloms ........... 15 lbs 
DAGBAMD cccccccecccccececs 45 lbs 
Maximum speed (Niagara 

TE hh ec nenewanteesencese 137 MPH 
Cruising speer engine 133 MPH 
Plying range ............. 407 mi 
Maximum speed (Niagara 

i). geneannesseeeneeannce 120 MPH 
Cruising speed engine 109 MPH 
PEPE TOMER .cccccccovcce 495 mi 


Gwinn started work on the “aircar’’ 
several years ago while attempting to 
find answers to the problems which con- 
front the private airplane owner. He 
served with the 27th Aero Squadron 
during the World War and has been 
connected with the Galladet Aircraft 
Corporation and Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation, leaving the latter company 
in 1935 to become president of the 
Gwinn Aircar Company. 


It Couldn't Be that Mr. Crowley is 
Looking for a Build-up—or Could It? 


Mr. Karl A. Crowley, Solicitor of the 
Post Office Department, addessed under 
date of August 28 a letter to the 
Editor of AMERICAN AVIATION sug- 
gesting that “way down in our heart” 
we must know we are wrong in our 
opposition to Post Office political con- 
trol of the air lines. 

Mr. Crowley's letter follows: 

“I enclose herewith a copy of the 
report of the Postmaster General on 
S-2 (The McCarran-Lea Air Carrier 
bill) which you told me you had not 
considered. May I suggest that it might 
be worth while for you to carefully 
consider (Sic) this report before so 
freely stating the grounds of the oppo- 
sition of the Post Office Department to 
S-2. Frankly, I consider your criti- 
cism wholly biased and prejudiced and 
not a true reflection of the attitude of 
the Post Office Department towards the 
air transport industry. 

“You make it appear that those in 
the Post Office Department having to 
do with air mail service are prejudiced 
and bear actual enmity towards opera- 
tors of airlines. This is entirely unjust 
and incorrect as I think you realize 
way down in your heart the Post Office 
Department has aided aviation like no 
other department has. The Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General’s bureau has 
done more to advertise aviation and to 
build up passenger business for the 
lines than they have for themselves, 
and the fact that the air lines have 
grown so tremendously during the past 
four years is evidence in itself that 
the Department has cooperated with 
these lines. 

“I regret that there has been such 
unfair criticism of the Department and 
individuals in it in the Senate. I am 





sure that if you consider the debates 
you will recognize that there were many 
grossly misleading statements and false 
accusations made, and that regardless 
of your personal feelings you would 
not undertake to publish any such 
statements without being convinced of 
their truthfulness.” 

AMERICAN AVIAT-ON’S first reaction 
to Mr. Crowley's letter was to reply in 
detail—listing one by one the many 
open evidences of political mis-use of 
air transportation. 

Then several things happened. We 
discovered Mr. Crowley has been writ- 
ing numerous other letters. We dis- 
covered his photograph being carried 
in various newspapers. We noticed in 
the press that Mr. Crowley is planning 
to run for Governor of Texas in the 
next state election. 

“Way down deep in our hearts,” we 
suspect that Mr. Crowley is looking for 
a build-up as the prime defender of the 
public against a non-existent boggy of 
monopolies. It would make fine mate- 
rial for the coming Texas political 
campaign. AMERICAN AVIATION thanks 
Mr. Crowley for his letter and wishes 
him success in his run for Governor. 
For the time being we'd just as soon 
not fall for the bait. 


Bleakley Boosted 

Oklahoma City, Aug. 4.-—Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Bleakley, recently ousted as 
manager of Oklahoma City’s municipal 
airport where he was drawing $240 a 
month, is now second in command of 
a veteran’s CCC camp seven miles 
north of Wilburton, Okla., where he 
is drawing $350 a month. 
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Interior and Exterior Views of the Gwinn Aircar 


GETS PAY INCREASE 
City Council Split on Raise For Air- 
port Manager 


Vancouver, B. C., August 17—City 
Council, after hot debate, yesterday 
voted to increase Airport Manager 


William Templeton’s salary from $225 
a month to $300 a month. The vote 
was 4 to 3 in favor of the motion. 

Templeton threatened to resign if the 
increase was not granted, stating that 
the job was worth much more than the 
$225 per month. His gross salary is 
$250 per month but all civic employes 
are working under a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion. With the increase Templeton 
will get $4,000 a year nominal, $3,600 
a year net. 

Aldermen in favor of the motion 
pointed out that Templeton had made 
Sea Island airport one of Canada’s out- 
standing fields. Those against stated 
that no employee should be granted 
an increase until all pay cuts had been 
restored. 


TWA HEARING 


Western Air Express To Oppose 
Boulder City Stop 

Hearing will be held before t 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department 
on Sept. 27 on the application of 1 
continental & Western Air for a s 
uled daily stop at Boulder City, 
on its main air mail route between New 
York and Los Angeles. 

John S. Wynne, attorney for West erry 
ern Air Express, has filed a prote n Ere 
behalf of his company. Basis of WA ' 
complaint is that it stops at Las Vegas, 
which is about twenty miles 
Boulder City, and that a TWA stop 
at Boulder City would be in violation 
to Section 15 of the Air Mail Act 
1934. TWA is anxious to tie in ' 
Grand Canyon Airlines for scenic t 
Grand Canyon has its termini 
Boulder City and also stops at 
Vegas to pick up and leave p: 
gers coming in or departing on \ 


ss 
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Air Trafhie Rules Drafted 





Private Flyers Not to be Squelched as Some Had Believed; Round-Table 
Conferences End With All Parties Satisfied; First Publication of Results 


HE first draft of Civil Air Regula- 

tions, Chapter 60, dealing with 
air trafic rules, was made available by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce on August 
28 for inspection by the industry and 
private flyers. Subject to change in 
the meantime, it is planned to put the 
new traffic rules in force along with 
all other revised and rewritten regula- 
tions sometime between October 1 and 
the first of the year. 

After endless rumors and_ reports 
about rigid control of private and other 
non-scheduled flying by the Bureau, 
the regulations as promulgated in the 
frst draft apparently have met with 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned 
(military, commercial and private fly- 
ing), for representatives of these 
groups sat in on a series of conferences 
sponsored by Earl D. Ward, chief of 
the airways operation division, to dis- 
cuss and work out the rules. 

Certain it is that the rules as finally 
put together do not constitute the 
menace” they were expected to be by 
some sections in the industry. As far 
as non-scheduled flying is concerned, 
they are not greatly different from the 
rules at present in force, and do 
represent some improvements as far as 
weather reporting is concerned. 

AMERICAN AVIATION would be 
pleased to have comments, favorable ot 
unfavorable, on the regulations. 

Those who sat in on the conferences 
at one time or another were Fowler 
W. Barker, secretary of the Air Trans- 
port Association; S. S. Kenworth, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, repre- 
senting the American Municipal As- 
sodation; Major A. W. Marriner, 
Office of the Chief of the Air Corps; 
Lt. G. H. Bowerman, aviation division, 
U. S. Coast Guard; David L. Behncke, 
president, Air Lines Pilots Association: 
Commander O. B. Hardison, represent- 
ing the Navy Department; Paul Golds- 
borough, president of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc.; Charles A. Masson, secre- 
tary of the State Aviation Commission 
of Maryland, representing state aviation 
othcials; Capt. J. E. Webb, of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., representing the 
N. A. A., and Grove Webster, repre- 
senting the Private Fliers Association. 

Satisfied 

_In its September bulletin, the Private 
Fliers Association said it had objected 
to the N. A. A. representing all private 
fyers and on representation to the 
Bureau, one of its members, Grove 
Webster, was invited to sit in on the 
conferences. 

The bulletin says the regulations 
will be a pleasant surprise to all, and 
rellect considerable credit on P. F. A. 
tepresentative Grove Webster,” adding 
that “A new and healthy sympathy 
and understanding between the Bureau, 
the airlines, and miscellaneous flying, 
which promises well for the future,” 
had _been accomplished. 

This is the first time, the bulletin 
‘ays, “that all interested branches of 
‘vation have sat down at a table and 
talked a problem through to a con- 
‘tructive solution. Much credit is due 
the Bureau of Air Commerce and the 
various committee members for results 
to date.” 

Salient features of CAR 60 follow: 


Flight Plan 


_A flight plan shall contain the fol- 
‘OWing: license number of aircraft, 


type of aircraft. name of pilot, point 
of origin for which plan is being filed 
point of first intended stop, proposed 
cruising altitude or altitudes, cruising 
airspeed, radio equipment, if two way, 
State frequency of transmitter; pro- 
posed time of departure, estimated 
time of arrival at first stop. 


Flight Plan (Approved) 

Approved flight plan shall be the 
same as above except that approval for 
the flight plan as submitted (or 
amended prior to departure or as se- 
cured in flight by radio) must be se- 
cured from the airway traffic control 
stations of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce into whose jurisdiction the flight 
will pass, including the point of des- 
tination, prior to entering the juris- 
diction of an airway traffic control sta- 
tion or the station of final destination. 


Controlled Airport 

Controlled airport is defined as an 
airport on or off a civil airway about 
which a controlled zone must be estab- 
lished for the safety of instrument 
flight operations, on or adjacent to 
which airport is a radio directional 
aid to air navigation provided for the 
purpose of directing aircraft to that 
airport solely by the aid of instru- 
ments. 

Controlled airports will include, in 
addition to civil airports so designated, 
all service airports, such as Army, Navy 
and other federal airports above which 
contact operations must be restricted 
to promote the safety of instrument 
flight operations. (Radio range desig- 
nators on the sectional map should be 
specially colored in some manner to 
indicate controlled airports and, if pos- 
sible, the leg of the beam toward the 
airport which is used for .instrument 
approach should be specifically indi- 
cated. 

Controlled Zone 


Controlled Zone is the area around 
a controlled airport bounded by: the 
inner markers if the controlled airport 
is the location of an airway traffic con- 
trol station, or a circle with a radius 
of ten miles, drawn from the center of 
the airport, or geographical landmarks 
as determined and published by the 
controlled airport with the approval of 
the Bureau. 


Weather Minimums 

Ceiling and visibility minimums shal! 
be established at controlled airports 
below which no flight operations, other 
than scheduled airline and service air- 
craft, will be permitted. Such mini- 
mum ceiling is 300 feet above the 
ground. Such minimum visibility is 
one mile. Maximums shall apply when 
making any flight weather instrument 
flight or otherwise. Obstructions or 
surrounding terrain may make higher 
minimums necessary at certain con- 
trolled airports, as experience and the 
needs for safety indicate. 

It shall be the responsibility of the 
local weather personnel to classify con- 
tinually the existing weather condi- 
tions in accordance with the foilowing 
weather classifications: 

Class X—Weather below absolute 
minimums, all other than service or 
scheduled flight operations suspended. 

Class I—Instrument flight in accord- 
ance with instrument flight regulations 
(see below). 

Class C—Contact flight in accordance 
en contact flight regulations (see be- 
Service Aircraft 
Service aircraft are public aircraft 
which have special uses that require 
flights not limited by weather mini- 


mums. 
Contact Flight 

Contact flight is defined as flight 
wherein: 

(1) Minimum instrument and radio 
equipment is not specified. 

(2) Pilot is not required to have an 
instrument rating. 

(3) A flight plan need not be sub- 
mitted and approved prior to depart- 
ture as outlined above in “Flight Plan 
(Approved)”’. 

(4) The flight is made wholly in 
weather conditions as good or better 
than as prescribed below under con- 
tact flight rules. 


Instrument Flight 
Instrument flight is defined as any 
flight not wholly within the limits of 


flight 
permitted 


as Outlined above and 
only as hereinafter 


‘contact”’ 
Shall be 
provided. 

Alternate Airport 

Alternate airport is defined as an 
airport suitable for the landing of the 
equipment to be used at which air- 
port weather conditions of not less 
than broken clouds at 1500 feet with 
visibility of five miles, or solid overcast 
at 2,000 feet with visibility of not less 
than five miles, exist at the time of 
departure of the aircraft for the air- 
port of destination, and further pro- 
vided that weather reports and fore- 
casts indicate that weather conditions 
at the alternate airport will remain 
steady, or improve, until the arrival 
of the aircraft, and provided that suffi- 
cient radio aids exist to guide the air- 
port wholly by the aid of instruments 
and radio alone. 


FLIGHT RULES (CONTACT) 
Broken Clouds 


Contact flight over broken clouds 
will be permitted provided the entire 
flight is made not less than 300 feet 
day and 500 feet night above the tops 
of the clouds or below the cloud base 
measured vertically, and further pro- 
vided that at least 2,000 feet horizon- 
tally is maintained from edges of 
clouds during ascent. descent, or level 
flight within the cloud level. 


Controlled Airports 

Contact flight to and from controlled 
airports will be permitted within the 
controlled zone around the _ airport 
when weather condition is such as to 
permit the entire flight within the 
controlled zone being made when 
weather conditions are equal to or 
better than the following: Not less 
than 1,000 feet of ceiling and visibil- 
ity of at least three miles day, or not 
less than 1,500 feet of ceiling and visi- 
bility of at least five miles night, pro- 
vided that at no time the flight is 
made within 300 feet vertically of the 
cloud base for day flight and 500 feet 
of the cloud base for night flight, and 
further provided that if local regula- 
tions for the controlled airport con- 
cerned require higher minimums for 
approach, departure or flight through 
the controlled zone, the pilot will ob- 
serve the minimums as outlined by the 
controlled airport while within the 
controlled zone. 


Other Airports 

Contact flight between airports not 
designated as controlled airports may 
be made at the discretion of the pilot, 
provided that—(1) no violation of other 
provisions of CAR is involved (2) the 
ceiling is sufficient to permit flight at 
the minimum altitudes of 500 feet over 
open terrain and 1,000 feet or more, if 
required, over congested and other 
areas, as outlined under minimum safe 
altitudes (CAR 60.302, same as existing 
rules). (3) Flight is made at least 300 
feet vertically for day or 500 feet verti- 
cally for night below the cloud base, 
(4) Flight through or over broken 
clouds is made in accordance with pro- 
visions of “Broken Clouds”, listed 
above, (5) Flight path is not plotted 
into or through controlled zone around 
controlled airports unless weather 
conditions are equal to or better than 
those outlined in “Broken Clouds” and 
“Controlled Airports”, listed above 
When weather conditions of less than 
1,000 feet ceiling day or less than 1,500 
feet ceiling night, or visibility of less 
than three miles day or less than five 
miles night, are encountered within 
the controlled zone, the aircraft shall 
land immediately at the nearest air- 
port which is not the controlled air- 
port of the controlled zone or proceed 
out of the controlled zone by the 
shortest possible route, maintaining 
the maximum possible distance below 
the cloud base compatible with pro- 
visions of regulations on minimum 
safe altitudes. 


Controlled Airport Zone 


Local contact flights for landing 
practice or short test flights may be 
made around an airport within the 
controlled zone of the controlled air- 
port when ceilings and visibility are 
below the minimum but not down to 
the absolute minimum, as outlined in 
“Weather Minimums” and “Controlled 
Airports”, listed above, provided that: 

(1) No violation of the provisions 
of CAR is involved, (2) The pilot has 


from the airpor~ 
superintendent for 
such flight, (3) The airport traffic con- 
troller is equipped with suitable light 
gun or other signalling device approved 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce and 
capable of transmitting signals to a 
pilot in flight around the airport, (4) 
The pilot shall so maneuver his air- 
plane as to see and be seen from the 
airport of departure during the entire 
flight, in order that he may be or- 
dered to return at any time by means 
of the signalling device as mentioned 
in (3) above 

(5) He shall return to the airport 
and land immediately upon receipt of 
an order to return, as outlined in (4) 
above, (6) Flight shall be, at all times, 
not less than 300 feet below the cloud 
base day. nor less than 500 feet below 
the cloud base night, (7) Local flight 
regulations of the controlled airport 
permit, (8) No exception to the mini- 
mum ceiling and visibility as outlined 
in (2) and (3) above, will be permitted 
within a safety zone, which is an area 
bound by a circle with a radius of 
three miles from thé center of the con- 
trolled airport, (9) No exception to the 
minimum ceiling and visibility, as out- 
lined in (2) and (3) above, will be made 
for a flight over any point directly 
on, or within one-half mile laterally 
of the center line of the radio range 
regularly used for instrument approach 
from the radio range station to the 
controlled airport which area shall 
also be considered part of the safety 
zone which is an area bound by a 
circle with a radius of three miles from 
dicate steady or improving weather 
the center of the controlled airport 
even though the radio range station be 
more than three miles from the center 
of the controlled airport 


Flight Rules (Instrument) 

Instrument flight requirements for 
permitting instrument flight to or 
from an airport on a civil airway or 
along or across a civil airway 

Weather and Fuel Requirements 

Ceiling and visibility must be at or 
better than absolute minimums, as out- 
lined in “Weather Minimums” above 
at the airport of destination, and 
weather reports and forecasts indicate 
steady or improving weather condi- 
tions will continue after the arrival 
of the flight 

No flight will take off for instrument 
flight without fuel and oil sufficient, 
considering the wind and other 
weather conditions to be encountered 
during the course of the flight, at 
least: 

(1) to complete : 
point cleared to thereafter (2) 
to fly to the alternate airport desig- 
nated in the approved flight plan, and 
(3) to arrive at the alternate airport 
with a reserve fuel supply sufficient 
to permit flight thereafter, at n ormal 
cruising consumption, for a period of 
45 minutes 

If, while flying 
where minimum or 
conditions existed at 
parture, later weather reports 
weather conditions below the 
mum, the flight shall land 
nearest airport or proceed to 
ternate airport 

Warning as to 
bulence, static 
known to be present, shall 
mitted to the pilot along 
proval of his flight plan 


received 


permission 


manager or flight 


such flight to the 


and 


toward an airport 
better weather 
time of de- 
indicate 
mihi- 
at the 
the al- 


conditions. tur- 

etc., if 
be trans- 
with ap- 


icing 
conditions, 


Equipment Requirements 
shall be certificated as to 
provided in other regu- 


Aircraft 
equipment as 
lations 


Pilot Qualifications 


Pilot shall hold a valid instrument 


rating 
Flight Plan 
Pilot shall have an approved flight 
plan 
Pilot shall, by radio, contact and re- 
port time and altitude of passing 
Bureau of Air Commerce communica- 
tion station or other predetermined 
check points enroute and forward, 
either direct or by relay, such infor- 
mation to the airport of destination. 
Because of the great amount of 
space required, the flight altitudes with 
the designations of green, amber and 


red airways is not printed herewith. 
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P. O. Advertises for Bids on 
17 Star Mail Routes in Alaska 


Air Mail Route from Juneau to Fairbanks 
To Be Advertised Shortly; One Other Air 
Route Also To Be Let 


The Post Office Department intends 
to submit only one new Alaskan air 
mail route to the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, according to the Railway Adjust- 
ment Division. 

House Bill 6167, which passed the 
last session of Congress and is now 
Public Law 327, will permit the Post 
Office Department to “‘establish several 
new air-mail routes now in contempla- 
tion.” It was not possible to learn 
whether Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Harllee Branch would during 
the next fiscal year advertise any other 
routes besides the one mentioned above. 

This new route, which will be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget in 
an attempt to secure an appropriation, 
will be between Tanacross and Anchor- 
age by way of Cordova. The route has 
been submitted before but an appropria- 
tion has never been secured. 

The Foreign Air Mail division has 
secured an appropriation for the air 
mail route between Juneau, Whitehorse 
and Fairbanks. It is expected that ad- 
vertisements will be made public in the 
near future. 

On July 13 the Post Office publicly 
invited proposals for carrying the mails 
on 97 routes in Alaska. On 17 of 
these, known as “‘star routes,” the mail 
is to be carried by airplane. Bids will 
be opened Dec. 14, 1937. 

These routes are: 

From Cordova to Katalla, 85 miles 
and back, twice a month from March 
1 to Nov. 30, and once a month from 
Dec, 1 to Feb. 28, each year, carrying 
all mail offered; and from Katalla to 
Cape Yakataga, 55 miles and back, four 
times a year, trips to be made in 
March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber each year, the carrier to remain 
at Cape Yakataga not less than 12 
hours when weather conditions permit, 
carrying not to exceed 300 pounds of 
mail a single trip each way; contrac- 
tor to provide service between the con- 
veyance and each post office, and he 
is permitted to make trips direct from 
Cordova to Cape Yakataga, if he so 
desires. 


From Anchorage (or Seward if de- 
sired by contractor), by Kenai and 
Kasilof to Ninilchik, 110 miles and 


back, twice a month from Dec. 1 to 
about March 31 (eight round trips), 
each year, carrying not to exceed 500 
pounds of mail a single trip; carrier 
to remain at least 12 hours at Ninil- 
chik and to provide service between 
the mail vehicle and post office at 
each Office. 

From Anchorage to Susitna, 30 miles 
and back, twice a month from June 
1 to Sept. 30, carrying a!l mail offered, 
and once a month from Oct. 1 to May 
31, each year, carrying 500 pounds of 
mail a single trip each way; the carrier 
to remain at Susitna 12 hours each 


trip. 

From Anchorage by Pedro Bay, Ili- 
amna, Igiugig, Naknek, Koggiung 
Egegik, and Pilot Point to Ugmshik, re- 
turning by Clarks Point, nakanak 
Dillingham, Ekwak, and iamna to 
Anchorage, equal to 467 iles and 


back, twice a month from about Oct. 
15 to about May 5 (14 round trips), 
each year, carrying not to exceed 600 
pounds of mail a single trip each way. 

From Cantwell to Denali, 60 miles 
and back, once a month all the year, 
carrying not to exceed 500 pounds of 
mail a single trip each way. 

From Fairbanks to Livengood, 55 
miles and back. once a week all the 
year, carrying all mail offered; sched- 
ule not to exceed one day running 
time each way. 

From McGrath by Takotna and Ophir 
to Flat, 99 miles and back, once a week 
from about Nov. 1 to about April 30 
(26 round trips). each year, carrying 
not to exceed 700 pounds of mail a 
single trip each way. 

From Bethel by Akiak to Russian 
Mission, 209 miles and back, once every 
two weeks from the opening of naviga- 
tion at Bethel, about May 20, to the 
close of navigation at Russian Mission, 
about Sept. 30, each year, carrying not 
to exceed 1,200 pounds of mail a single 


trip each way, except the first trip 
from Bethel in May when first-class 
letter mail only need be carried. 

From Bethel by Quinhagak and Good 
News Bay to Platinum, 136 miles and 
back, twice a month in June, July, 
August, and September, and once a 
month from October to May, carrying 
not to exceed 500 pounds of mail a 
single trip during the winter season 
and all mail offered during the season 
of navigation. 

From Fairbanks to Tanacross to Tet- 
lin, 225 miles and back, once a month 
all the year, carrying not to exceed 
500 pounds of mail a single trip each 
way. 

From Fairbanks to Alatna and Bettles 
to Wiseman, 285 miles and back, once 
a month from about Sept. 15 to about 
May 31 (nine round trips), carrying 
not to exceed 500 pounds of mail a 
single trip and not to exceed three 
days running time each way. 

From Fairbanks, by Hot Springs, 
Tanana, Kokrines, Ruby, Galena, Koy- 
ukuk, Nulato, and Golovin to Nome, 
524 miles and back, twice a week from 
about Nov. 1 to about May 6 (54 round 
trips), carrying not to exceed 1,200 
pounds of mail a ange trip each way. 
and not to exceed ve days running 
time each way. 

From Holy Cross to Russian Mission 
and Ohogamute to Fortuna Ledge, 126 
miles and back, once a month from 
about Nov. 1 to about April 3 (six 
round trips), carrying not to exceed 
500 pounds of mail a single trip each 


way. 

From Flat by Holy Cross to Anvik. 
122 miles and back, once every two 
weeks from about Nov. 1 to about April 
30 (13 round trips), carryilng not to 
exceed 500 pounds of mail a single 
trip each way. _ 

From Mountain Village to Hooper 
Bay, 75 miles and back, once a month, 
all the year, except in May and Octo- 
ber (10 round trips), carrying not to 
exceed 500 pounds of mail a single trip 
each way. 

From Unalaklett by Shaktoolik. Hav- 
cock, Candle, and Deering to Kotzebue. 
300 miles and back twice a month from 
about Nov. 1 to about May 15 (13 
round trips), carrying not to exceed 
600 pounds of mail a single trip each 
way. 

From Kotzebue by Kiana, Selawik 
and Shungnak to Kobuk, 181 miles 
and back, once a month from about 
Nov. 1 to about April 30 (six round 
trips), carrying not to exceed 500 
pounds of mail a single trip each way 
and to remain in Kobuk at least 12 
hours each trip. 

The bill which passed Congress pro- 
vides for a surcharge on air mail of 
not to exceed 30 cents an ounce or 
15 cents per half ounce. This will not 
affect those routes which are already 
in existence, but applies only to any 
new ones which may be let. 

The Post Office advertisement for 
proposals also carries the statement that 
“all classes of mail bearing the regular 
rates of postage shall be transported.” 
This is as in the past when airplanes 
in the Territory have carried all types 
of mail, replacing the dog sleds, river 
boats, etc. 

Proposals advertised will run from 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1942. 


PLANE RETURNS TO L. A. 


Not in 











Pacific Twice, But 
The Air 

Los Angeles, Sept. 1—A large Douglas 
plane which was to have been delivered 
to Pan American Airways at Shanghai, 
China, was returned last week to the 
Douglas factory here after a 10,000 mile 
journey in which it was never in the 
air. 

Last March the plane was loaded 
aboard the motorship Dagfred. En route, 
the ship stopped at Yokahoma where 
longshoremen dropped the plane on its 
tail while moving it to get at cargo. 

So back across the Pacific came the 
Douglas. When répairs are completed 
it will again be shipped. 


Crosses 


for 
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CHICAGO GALS FLY 


To Hold Air Carnival Sept 19; 
Twenty Entered 
Chicago, Sept. 10—The third annual 
aviation carnival of the Chicago Girl's 
Flying Club will take place at Curtiss- 
Reynolds Airport on Sunday afternoon, 





Sept. 19. Twenty or more leading 
women pilots will compete. Gov. 
Henry Horner, of Illinois, and L. W. 
Bonfoey, chairman of the Ill. Aero- 
nautics Commission, have donated 
trophies and an Arrow sport model 
plane will be awarded to the lucky 


ticket holder. 


———s 


trey 


-™ 


Mae Wilson (left) and Maxine 
Bennett, Chicago Fliers 

Entrants will be: Maxine Bennett, 

Alice Ademic DeWitt, Eleanor Do- 


mack, Emma Sprague, president of the 
club: Violet Crosbie, Helen Budwash, 
Loretta Green, Helen Colton, June 
Kraft, Doris Langher, Mabel Sherman, 
Jane Ray, Ruth Haupt, and Jane Meyet 
Seating arrangements for 20,000 have 
been provided. Judges will be C. S. 
Miller, Melvin Skinner, Ralph J. Hall, 
Nelson Kelly, James Graham, and 
Walter Wright. Timers will be Wil- 
liam Westlake, Tom White and Harry 
M. Zimmer, and starters, Will Sievert 
and William C. Gage. Others assist- 
ing will be George Vest, Dept. of 
Commerce, Major Chester Fordney, and 


L. A. Vilas. 


NEWSPLANE BURNS 
Toronto Paper To Replace “Flying 
Newsroom,” Destroyed by Fire 
Toronto, Ont., Sept. 2—C. George 
McCullagh, publisher of the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, announced recently 
that the paper’s airplane, the “Flying 
Newsroom,” which was destroyed by fire 

on Aug. 21st, will be replaced. 

The plane, a twin-motored DeHavi- 
land Dragon Rapide seaplane, caught 
fire when a spark ignited 120 gallons of 
gasoline while it was being refueled in 
Toronto Harbor. The loss was estimated 
at $25,000. 

The Globe and Mail purchased the 
plane to carry reporters and photog- 
raphers to the scene of distant news 
stories, especially in the mining areas of 
the north. 
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TWA APPOINTMENTS 





Morgan and Huggins Appointed To 
Airline Posts by Frye 
Jack Frye, president of Transc 
nental & Western Air, Inc., has 





nounced two appointments to 
executive staff of his line. 
Howard Mor- 


gan, former bus- 
line president, has 
been appointed as- 
sistant to John B. 
Walker, vice-pes- 
ident—traffic. He 
will have head- 
quarters in Los 
Angeles, where he 
first organized the 
United Stages, a 
bus line, in 1913. 
In 1926 he sold 
his interest in 





United Stages in i 


joined the Pickwick Stages System 
general traffic manager and in 1 
became president of Pickwick-G 


hound Lines. In 1930 he organized t 





Greyhound Traffic Managers Associa. § 1 
tion, now known as the National iss 
Trathe Association. e act 
Frank H. Dug- B® stiffe 
gins, Wichita, ° On 
Kansas, hotel ex- the 
ecutive, has been Davi 
appointed — super- Air 
intendent of pas eg 
senger service. His T 
base will be at g 
Kansas City and 
he will have 
charge of TWA's ! 
eighty air host- and 
esses and be re- he 
sponsible for 1001 
meals and all services povided in flight Or 
During 1926 and 1927, Duggins was grant 
manager of the Art Goebel Flying 
School in Kansas City and prior to that 
in charge of the Nicholas Be: 
Flying School at Marshall, Mo. | 
he became maanger of the Allis Hot 
in Wichita 
Flying Mayor E 
Ranier, Ore., Aug. 2—Ranier | 
“flying mayor” in its chief executive, At 
Wilbur Smith. He has purchased pr 
Aeronca, now being fitted with 
after a flight across the country 
Cincinnati. Mayor Smith makes 


quent flights between Ranier and coast . 





cities. Tl 
Sells Pears By Air 

Medford, Ore., Aug. 9—Ma 
Spatz, pear orchard operator sine 
farmer, will tour the country this { 
in his Waco selling fancy gift p 
ages of pears. Spatz is an accompli ( 
pilot and does most of his traveling 


by his own plane. 
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American 


Roosevelt Vetoes Wash. Airport Bill, 
Urges Two Airports for U. S. Capitol 


President Roosevelt on Sept. 2 af- 
fixed the expected veto to the Copeland- 
May bill to enlarge the Washington 
(D. C.) airport, giving as his reason 
the complete futility of the act. 

In its place the President suggested 
two airports for the District of Colum- 
bia. The main field under his plan 
would be at Gravelly Point with an 
alternate field at Camp Springs, Md., o 
some similar site. He stated that sed 
bel lieved Gravelly Point field could be 
used about 80 percent of the time, but 
that in the event of river fogs or bad 
fying conditions the alternate airport, 
situated on higher ground, would be 
used. The District airport commission 
in its report to the House and Senate 
has stated that the dual project will 
st approximately $8,032,250. Grav- 
a Point is a short distance south of 
present airport. 

“Two months ago the airline pilots 
issued a 60-day ultimatum demanding 

n on a new airport together with 
stiffer regulations for the present field. 
On Sept. 7, Fred D. Fagg, director of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce notified 
David L. Behncke, president of the 
Air Line Pilots Association, that the 
egulations had been put into effect. 
The rules prohibit transport planes 
weighing 15,000 pounds from landing 

n the 2,800-foot runway and also state 
that if there is a cross-wind of 10 
miles an hour or more, planes must 
land at Bolling Field instead of using 
the 4,200-foot runway at Washington- 
Hoover. 

On Sept. 8 the War Department 
granted full-time use of Bolling Field, 
the Army airport, for transport opera- 

ns pending the construction of a new 
field. It is not quite clear, however, 





w full-time operations can be trans- 
1 to Bolling with several lines 
with Washington- 


widing contracts 
r until July 15, next. 

lowing the opening of the Army 

it was rumored that the National 

Airport Corp. of New York, owner of 





W: shington-Hoover, would put the 
moe up for sale. If this is so, it is 
‘pected that the company will have 


ble showing clear title to the land 

because the U. S. Government claims 
| the 146 acres. 

The National Airport Corp. bought 
two fields at public sale on July 
1933, paying $611,186.37. Last 


bh 


year its net income from airport facili- 
ties was $63,828.87. The National 
Airport Corp. is owned 100 percent by 
the National Aviation Corp., which in 


turn is controlled by G. M-P Murphy 
Co., well-known New York - stock 
brokerage house. 

The Air Line Pilots Association on 


Sept. 9 asked the Department of Com- 
merce to close completely Washington- 
Hoover for transport planes before the 
winter season. No action has been 
taken to date but with the President 
against enlargement of Washington- 
Hoover, it is expected that the pilots 
will insist that all airline operations 
be moved to Bolling Field as 


soon as 


possible. It is doubtful if the Dept. 
of Commerce will agree to close the 
present airport. 

Dick Merrill, Eastern Air Lines 
pilot, violated the new Washington- 
Hoover regulations on Sept. 10 by tak- 
ing a 14-passenger DC-2 off the 2,800 
foot runway. A Bureau of Air Com- 
merce inspector witnessed the take-off 
and Merrill is liable to a fine. There 
is some talk that the incident may have 
been a deliberate “test” of the new 
rulings, but Merrill claimed he did not 
know of the regulations and received 
a go-ahead signal from the control 
tower. The Dept. of Commerce de- 
cided the Merrill case Sept. 13 but 
what action was taken could not be 


iearned up to press time 


Personals 


district traffic manager 
for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines at 
Washington, D. C., has been trans- 
ferred as head of the Cleveland office 


Ed Sullivan, 


of the same company. 
Lieutenant Clare A. Hartnett re- 
cently resigned from the Wallace 


Aerial Surveys to join the flying staff 
of Wallace Beery, actor and pilot. 
Hartnett’s headquarters will be at Cen- 
tral Airport, Los Angeles. 


Edmund L. Ryder, formerly instruc- 
tor of Aeronautical Engineering at the 
University of Washington, is now head 
of the ar transport engineering and 
practical aeronautical engineering 
courses at the Boeing School of Areo- 
nautics. 


Mrs. Richard P. Crain, wife of Dick 
Crain, pilot for United Air Lines and 
a sister of Phil Bradshaw, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cheyenne Flying Service. 
has become Wyoming's first woman 
flyer. She is the first Cheyenne avia- 
trix ever to pilot her own plane. 


Aviation for 
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Sacramento Aviation Conference Sept. 23-25 


Plans were all completed as this issue weat to press for the Aviation Plan- 
ning Conference be held Sept. 23, 24 and 25 at Sacramento. A major share 
of the nation’s aviation leaders were planning to attend and participate in the 
conference called by Governor Frank F. Merriam, of California, for aviation 
interests in eleven western states. Arthur S. Dudley, of the Sacramento Chamber 
of Commerce, has planned the meetings. Conference headquarters will be the 
Hotel Senator. The three-day conference will end with a stag party to be given 
by commercial air transport lines. Hainer Hinshaw is general chairman of this 
affair and Dr. Raymond Staub, of Portland, Ore., will be toastmaster. Every 
phase of aviation will be discussed during the meetings 

The Northwest Aviation Planning Council, which had earlier been irked 
because it thought Mr. Dudley was “stealing its show,” has been placated by 
the removal of the name “Western” from the title of the conference and is 
cooperating in the program and sending delegates. Earlier the Northwest group 


had decided to stay away from the conference altogether. It is believed that all 


differences have been ironed out. 


Regulations Out Oct. I 


Bureau of Air Com 


revised 


announced on 
and redrafted regula- 
by October Ist, with 
td rt regulations will be 
other sections 


Fred D. Fagg, Jr., director of the merce, 
Sept. 10th that the Bureau plans to have all of the 
tions completed and signed by Secretary of Commerce Ro 
their effective date as of Nov. Ist. It is doubtful if 
ready by that time but with this exception the drafts of all of 
have been completed 

Mr. Fagg said that during the month of October the industry will have every 
opportunity for inspecting the regulations and that changes will be made at any 
time, even after Nov. Ist, if deemed necessary. He pointed out that the tran 
sition from present regulations to new will be painless, relatively 


the 


there are 


since 














few changes and scheduled airline companies will be given ample opportunity, 
about six months, to effect changes. The redrafting was started two years ago 
Many of the drafts have been in the hands of the industry for some time and 
ne, 7 ; slisl with } 1 and lwice OO 
almost all of the redrafting has been accomplished w e aid and advise of 
the sections of the industry concerned 
The engagement of coma Ri Airport Dedication 
ited Air Lines stewardess ; ea . 
al chief passenger agent for the Grand Island, Neb. Sept. 11—Grand 
company at Cheyenne, was announced Island will formally dedicate its new 
recently. The marriage will be in No- Arrasmith Field on Sept. 29. The new 
veREner. airport was named tor Dr. W. W. 
Arthur Kelly has taken over his Arrasmith, aviation enthusiast who has 
duties as district traffic manager Oo! gett ar. acne : 
Western Air Express at Butte, Mont done much to sponsor air transporta 
tion in this section Civil official, the 
Berger (Bob) Bergesen, Gaieed | ais American Legion, the Chamber of 
Lines pilot, has been named assistant aubne : : ae : é 
superintendent of flying for tne com- Commerce and the Junior C. of C., are 
pany. His headquarters will be at sponsoring an air show in connection 
Denver. Bergesen has been with UAL with the ceremonies 
for seven years. His principal duties 
will be to train and instruct pilots 
He is subordinate to Bill Williams, 


flying stationed at 


NEW! UNITED’S 
SLEEPER PLANES 


COAST TO COAST 


superintendent of 
Cheyenne. 


D. A. Duff, advertising and promotion 
manager for Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines at Pittsburgh, will replace Ed 
Sullivan as district traffic manager for 
the company at Washington, D. C. 


Mario Martinez, who has been in the 
Office of the division traffic manager of 
Pan American Airways at Miami for 
the past seven years, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Airport Man- 





ager at San Juan, Puerto Rico. He 
replaces Tom Rodenbaugh, who has 
been transferred to Cristabol, Canal 
Zone, to set up arrangements for 
night landings. 


.none so fine 


None faster.. 





PAN AMERICAN 
(Continued from page 1) 
Coast of the United States and that if 
the United States refuses to give these 
rights to the British concern, the agree- 
ment between Pan American and New 
Zealand may be cancelled. 

The argument is over the extent of 
the obligation of this country to extend 
landing rights in the Pacific to a British 
company. From what could be learned, 
Col. Johnson believes that the agree- 
ment, in intent, “ties up” this country 
and that the agreement gives New Zea- 
land too much control over air com- 
merce in that part of the Pacific. 

On the side of Pan Am, it is stated 
authoritatively that the agreement does 
not make it mandatory for New Zea- 
and to cancel the agreement if the 
United States refuses to give landing 
tights to a British concern, and that 
New Zealand is only too well aware 
that the United States is under no 
bligation, moral or otherwise, to give 
such landing rights. It is understood 
that the agreement merely states that 
New Zealand can terminate the agree- 
ment at the end of twelve months’ 
notice. It is Pan Am’s opinion, it is 
understood, that New Zealand would 


not terminate the agreement once serv- 
ice was in operation regardless of 
whether the U. S. gave or refused land- 
ing rights in the Pacific to a British 


concern. The State Department, it is 
understood, has been in favor of the 
agreement. 


The New Zealand disagreement is 
one of several affecting foreign air 
commerce which many believe is bring- 
ing the whole question of foreign air 
operations to a head. Col. Johnson has 
been favoring “reciprocation.” Many 
government departments are involved— 
State, Commerce, War, Navy and Post 
Office. Up to this year, the policy 
on by the Post Office Department 
has been to advertise air mail routes to 
foreign countries, opening them to com- 
petitive bidding, but stipulating that the 
contractor “shall make its own ar- 
rangements at its own expense in secur- 
ing concessions to operate in the ter- 
ritories traversed.” 

What some government officials feel 
—principally in the Commerce Dept. 
and Maritime Commission—is that pri- 
vate companies should not negotiate 
with foreign countries. On the other 
hand, Pan Am maintains that in order 
to obtain air mail contracts, the only 


thing it can do is to negotiate with for- 
eign countries for the necessary con- 
cessions. 

It is believed the New Zealand situ- 
ation may well be the key to the future 
direction of this country’s future atti- 
tude, although it differs in many re- 
spects to the Atlantic situation where 
any American company flying to Lon- 
don must traverse British territory most 
of the way. Pan Am feels that its 
agreement with New Zealand is a bar- 
gain, much to this country’s trade ad- 
vantage, without any restrictions of re- 
ciprocation. It also feels that if it loses 
the agreement at the end of the year, 
no U. S. concern will be able to nego- 
tiate an agreement with New Zealand 
henceforth without acceding to the de- 
mands of the British to permit them to 
fly into the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, the 
progressing slowly. 


HE NATION salutes Unit- 

ed’s new Douglas-built 
Mainliner sleeper planes... 
now in regular ov ernight 
service coast-to-coast on 
the “Main Line’”’—the na- 
tion’s pioneer air-way. 


Leave New York in the 
evening...breakfast in Cali- 
fornia next morning. Sleep 
in full-size berths in air- 
conditioned cabins. Arrive 
fresh—ready for business. 
Fly United—120 million 
miles experience and the 
—— latest type equipment. 
Atlantic situation is 

According to Pan 


RESERVATIONS: 


Am’s reciprocal agreement with Im- ; ate ; 
perial Airways, ong cannot start oper- Any United Air Lines Ticket 
ating before the other. It is understood Office, Hotels, Travel Bureaus, 
Pan Am is ready to start regular Telegraph Offices 





operations but that Imperial is not. 
Although there is air mail money avail- 
able, the date for starting mail car- 
riage apparently is some time off. 


UNITED AIR LINES - 











G. A. E. ENDS 


TWA’s “Lone Wolf” Air Express 
Agency Joins Railway 
Express 

Effective Sept. 1, General Air Ex- 
press was absorbed by the air express 
division of the Railway Express 
Agency, thus ending the attempt by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
to maintain its own air express agency. 
Coincident with the inclusion of the 
last scheduled airline operator into the 
Railway Express fold was the tenth an- 
niversary of air express on that date. 

Discontinuance of General Air Ex- 
press came with unexpected abruptness, 
although observers believed it to be 
only a matter of time until it joined 
Railway Express. General Air agents 
in various cities are understood to have 
been considerably inconvenienced by 
the sudden move. 

TWA was the only major airline re- 
maining out of the general Railway 
Express expansion on Feb. 1, 1936, and 
since that time al! of the other lines 
have signed contracts. General Air 


Express had been a losing proposition 
ever since TWA decided to try it alone. 


Northwest Signs with 
Airline Mechanics 


Northwest Airlines signed on August 
30 a wage and working condition agree- 
ment with the Air Line Mechanics 
Association, according to announce- 
ment by A. P. Martin, association 
president. This is the fourth airline 
agreement signed. 

It provides for sole bargaining rights 
for its employees in the maintenance 
and overhaul departments, an average 
increase for all employees of 14.9%, 
which converted into other terms means 
$19.27 per month, an additional week 
of vacation, time and one-half for over- 
time, seniority recognition, and other 
benefits derived through the process of 
established collective bargaining. The 
mechanics’ salary increase brings the 
scale on Northwest to a point slightly 
above that paid by American Airlines, 
the first airline to sign with the me- 
chanics. 





GAS MODELS 


(Continued from page 1) 











Meet in Detroit and rules were pro- 
mulgated to meet the situation. 

In the proposed Civil Air Regula- 
tions, Chapter 60, drafted under date 
of August 27th, the following regula- 
tion has been drafted: 

“No model aircraft shall be flown 
from an airport or landing field unless 
permission therefor, in writing, has 
been secured from the airport manager 
or his duly authorized representative. 
The airport manager shall designate 
that portion of the field to be used 
and shall take all necessary precau- 
tions to assure the safety of the public 
on the ground and of aircraft in the 
air. Rules governing the conduct of 
such activity shall be drawn and shall 
include: 

(1) The definite boundaries of the 
area to be utilized. 

(2) The periods of suspension of 
activity before, during and after any 
scheduled or other aircraft operations. 

(3) The limitation of duration of 
flight of the models. 

(4) Procedure for the retrieving of 
the models. 

The airport manager shall ascertain 
that all model operators so engaged 
are familiar with the rules as drawn.” 

AMERICAN AVIATION would like to 
know if any states other than Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts have placed 
restrictions on gas-powered or other 
types of model airplanes. 
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Here is the air express map as of Sept. 1, 1937, tenth anniversary of air express. On 


were flown 200,116 miles over 30,160 miles of domestic airlines. 


Airport Crisis Grows 


Two Cities 


Threaten Court Action on DC-3 Ban 


The nation’s airport situation ap- 
parently is growing more serious by the 
week instead of letting up as had been 
expected following recent  cancella- 
tions of about seventeen cities as air 
mail stops. 

Camden, it is reported, is planning 
to take the matter into courts following 
a Bureau of Air Commerce ruling that 
Douglas DC-3 twenty-one passenger 
transports cannot land and take-off at 
that field. Although a city cannot seek 
action in the courts against the Fed- 
eral government, a chamber of com- 
merce or some similar organization may 
obtain a court order asking the Federal 
government to show cause for such re- 
strictions. 

Baltimore, at the time of going to 
press, was also on the verge of being 
cancelled out of everything but Lock- 
heed Electra operations. This means 
that both Douglas DC-2 fourteen pas- 
senger and DC-3 twenty-one passenger 
transports could not use the field in 
scheduled operations. It appeared cer- 
tain that if a ruling is actually made 
by the Bureau, the chamber of com- 
merce in Baltimore will go to the 
courts. 

Meanwhile Roanoke, Va., is on its 
way out as a scheduled airline stop with 
the supplanting of tri-motored Stinson 
A’s with Douglas DC-2’s. Essentially 
a railroad town, Roanoke has consis- 
tently refused to enlarge its airport 
and has not expressed much interest 
in air transportation until American 
served notice that it could not use the 
airport with DC-2’s. Roanoke now 
seems to have awakened to the need 
for expansion but it means that the city 
will be without air mail for some time. 

Lynchburg, Va,, cannot accommo- 
date DC-2’s at the present time but 
within two months improvements will 
be completed which will make it a 
DC-2 air mail stop. American decided 
to put better equipment on the route 
following completion of new airports 
at Bristol and Knoxville. 

The question of adequate airports is 
agitating not only the Post Office De- 
partment, but the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. The Bureau's new airport regu- 


lations will not be completed for some 
time and photographic tests to deter- 
mine the proper length of runways 
have been taken only at Chicago and 
Cheyenne. A number of near-accidents 
recently have caused still more con- 
cern. Concensus of opinion is that air- 
ports is the topmost problem in air 
transportation today with the solution 
nowhere near in sight. The nation’s 
airports simply aren’t even approach- 
ing the point where they might be 
called “adequate.” 


Claim Flight Record 

Jackson, Mich., August 26—Elmer 
Westerlund and Darrell Root claim an 
official light airplane record following 
their sustained flight of 29 hours, 5 
minutes and 5 seconds. They landed at 
Reynolds Field here tonight. Two De- 
troit flyers previously had stayed aloft 
25 hours and 22 minutes. 
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The administration building, 
Manchester, N. H., as part 
cluded lengthening or runways. 
Administration. 
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of a series of extensive airport projects which i0- 
The building was erected by the Works Progress 
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COURTESY OF Rawway EXPRESS A 


that date 1,666 shipments 


NO HOSTESSES 


Airlines Report Shortage as Result of 
Marriages, Requirements 
Chicago, Sept. 2—A serious short 
of stewardesses has been reported 
cently by major airlines. Rigid requ 
ments and marriage are given as the 
main causes for this scarcity of tr 

personnel. 

Newton Wilson, Supervisor 
Stewardesses for American Airlines, 
stated that there are not enough g 
in the United States who are qualified 
to fill the positions he is ready to offer 
them. American employs 125 girls : 
present and 755 applications are on file 
but few applicants meet the rigid 
quirements. 

The girls must be 
5 feet 5 inches tall, 
more than 120 pounds. 

United Air Lines last month lost fi 
hostesses via the marriage route. (¢ 
pany rules forbid hostesses holding t! 
jobs after marriage. Katheryn Ci 
Margaret E. Schieve, Madelyn Qui 
Mildred Raper, and Patricia Mc¢ 
are the girls who have forsaken Unit 
for home and husband. 
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Instrument Landing Dilemma 





Two Systems, Army and Commercial, Battle for Press Headlines, but What 
a Sweet Situation if Both are Installed on the Airways! 


N unofficial war is underway be- 
f% tween proponents of two different 
instrument landing systems which has 
the industry wondering—and worrying 
—about the outcome. 

If both systems are put 
situation will exist, for planes 
equipped for one system will not be 
able to use the other system. What 
complicates the picture still further is 
that one system is being developed by 
a military branch and the other by 
scheduled air transportation. 

During the week of August 23, in- 
formation on the two types of instru- 
ment landing systems was released to 
the public. The Army Air Corps an- 
nounced that many successful fully 
automatic landings had been made by 
an experimental aircraft at Wright 
Field and on the day this was released 
to the press, United Air Lines, T.W.A. 
and Bendix Radio demonstrated the 
performance of an instrument landing 
system, following closely the specifica- 
tions published in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION in the issue of July 15. 

After years of development, it ap- 
pears that aviation may have two types 
f systems installed on the airways. 
One type of system would be installed 
on military airports for the use of 
military aircraft. The other type would 
be installed on terminal commercial 
airports for the use of scheduled air 
transport. 

If an aircraft is equipped to use one 
type of system the same equipment 
would not be suitable for the other 
type of system. As it is entirely with- 
in the realms of possibility that air- 
craft equipped for one system might 
under certain conditions want to use 
an airport at which the other system 
was installed, it will be seen that this 
is, to say the least, an undesirable con- 
dition for all concerned. 


into use, a 
curious 


Two Other Systems 

There are also two other systems 
about which comment has been made. 
One of these is the Lorenz system, im- 
ported from Europe by the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. American Airlines was flirting 
with this system but it is understood 
that the line has lost all interest in 
it, and that there is a very slight chance 
that the Lorenz equipment will ever 
be used in this country. The pilots 
didn't go for it despite the lavish 
demonstration some time ago at In- 
dianapolis. Another system is the “air 
track’” developed by the Washington 
Institute of Technology. 

Very briefly, the automatic system 
which has been developed by the Army 
Air Corps is a refinement of the so- 
called Heggenberger system which was 
developed some years ago by the Air 
Corps and which brought the Collier 
Trophy Award to Capt. Heggenberger 
tor 1935. 

An aircraft equipped to make land- 
ings on the Heggenberger system uses 

radio direction finder and “homes” 

N a series of non-directional beacons 
(3 to 5) laid out to establish a straight 
Course to the airport from a distance 
ot 7 or 8 miles out, in line with the 
tunway to be used. Associated with 
the small non-directional beacons (200 
to 400 ke.) are several marker beacons 
operating on ultra-high frequencies 
which give an indication of the posi- 
ton of the aircraft in relation to the 
held, the last one being at the edge 
of the airport. 


Directional Control 

The automatic development consists 
in connecting the radio direction finder 
to the automatic pilot for directional 
control and in addition, interconnec- 
tion of the sensitive altimeter and 
throttles of the aircraft so that compen- 
sation for the altitude of the aircraft 
will be automatically made as the plane 
flies over the markers. In this system 
the plane approaches the airport in a 
straight line over the directional and 
marker beacons (frequency of the re- 
ceivers on the aircraft being automat- 
ically changed as the plane passes over 
the beacons) in a power glide making 
tail high landing. At the time the air- 
craft touches the ground the throttles 
are automatically fully retarded and 
the brakes applied. 

In the commercial system tested last 
week at Oakland Airport, Oakland, 
Calif., ultra-high frequencies are used 
at the airport to give certain indica- 
tions to the pilot flying the aircraft as 
follows: 

(1) To mark a definite radio path 
or approach to the airport past all 
natural obstacles. 

(2) To mark the runway to be used 
on the airport. 

(3) As marker beacons to mark 
progress along the approach and at 
the outside boundary of the field. 


(4) To 
which the 
ing on the 


establish a path down 
airplane glides to the land- 
airport. 

Pilots Like It 

During the past few weeks 
from a number of the larger airlines 
were sent to Oakland to test this sys- 
tem and with very little instruction 
were able to make instrument land- 
ings under the hood in regular trans- 
port aircraft and their reactions to the 
performance of this system were en- 
tirely favorable. 

In developing this system the fact 
that automatic landings were highly 
desirable has not been lost sight of 
and the visual indicators in the pilot's 
cockpit which are now used lend 
themselves readily to connect with the 
gyro pilot in the aircraft through a 
system of relays. 

It is probably a trifle early to make 
a direct comparison between the two 
systems but taking all features of both 
into account, it would appear that the 
commercial system offers greater pos- 
sibilities for precision landings. 

It is known that the Bureau of Air 
Commerce has been greatly interested 
in the commercial development at Oak- 
land and has tentative plans to re- 
quest funds for the installation of some 
type of instrument landing system at 
numerous airports in the country. 


pil ts 


Waco’s New Three-Wheel Model N 


Makes Debut at 


Waco’s new Model N embodying the 
tricycle landing gear was shown for the 
first time at the National Air Races in 
Cleveland—despite advance denial by 
Hugh R. Perry, sales manager that the 
plane would not be demonstrated there 
—and attracted considerable attention. 

Instead of taxiing on two forward 
wheels and tail-wheel, with nose high, 
the new model rests in very nearly 
level flying attitude on a nose wheel 
just behind the motor, and two widely 
spread wheels well to the rear of the 
center of gravity. Excellent visibility 
while on the field is the result. Nosing 
over becomes practically impossible 
while directional inertia is so great that 
cross-wind take-offs and landings will 
not likely result in ground-looping. 

In appearance the N is not unlike 
the C model. Brakes are on rear 
wheels only. A small brace has been 
placed below the rudder for emergency 
protection. Changes in the rudder 
have been made possible—shorter and 
extending below the fuselage—because 
of the fact that the tail does not rest 
on the ground. The N has vacuum- 
operated trailing-edge flaps on both 
upper and lower wings, with far greater 
flap area. It is said that gliding toward 
a landing with flaps down, the speed 
of the ship cannot be increased be- 
yond 90 miles per hour. If the throttle 
is opened for increase speed, flaps auto- 
matically close. 

Landing approaches the fool-proof 
stage. An extreme angle of glide is 
safely permitted. When any one or 
two of the wheels contacts the earth 
at an angle approaching level, a speed 
between 40 and 65 miles per hour and 
a direction approximating forward, the 
ship settles to normal forward travel 
on the three wheels, and may be 
stopped abruptly short without danger 
of nose-over. In tests the N has been 


National Air Races 


landed with rear wheels locked and 
the ship simply slid to a level stop. 
Ground turns are negotiated by appli- 
cation of the brakes independently at 
slow speeds. 

Interior finishing is similar to the 
C-7. Throw-over or “Y" type wheels 


However, under the Air Commerce Act 
of 1926 the Bureau of Air Commerce 
cannot install aids to air navigation 
at terminal airports and the Act will 
have to be amended before this can 
be done 


MACON DEDICATION 


Sept. 25 Set as Date For Opening of 
New Large Airport 

Macon, Ga., Sept. 12—Macon will 
dedicate its new airport September 25 
with elaborate ceremonies. The new 
field, named after the city’s mayor, 
Herbert Smart, was constructed jointly 
by the city and WPA and has re- 
ceived Department of Commerce ap- 
proval. 

Pilots and other aviation people have 
been invited from North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida 
and Georgia to attend the dedication. 
Prizes will be offered for private flying 
competitions and a squadron of Navy 
planes is expected. 

Without air mail and _ passenger 
service for several years, Macon expects 
shortly to be on Eastern’s Atlanta- 
Miami route with daily service. The 
new airport has a northeast-southwest 
runway of 4,000 feet; a northwest- 
southeast runway of 3,800 feet, and a 
north-south runway of 3,600 feet. A 
new metal hangar, 100 by 100 feet 
and a modern administration building 
have been erected and the field is com- 
pletely lighted. A radio beam station 
is also being constructed. 





are available. Brakes are toe-operated 
from the rudder pedals on the left. The 
N model will not displace the C or §$ 
cabin series, but will be offered as an 
addition to the line Deliveries are 
expected to begin late in January. The 
N is four-plac« 





Two Views of the Waco N 





J. «. (Sperry Gyroscope) Fitz 
(right) chinning with another 
Sperry official. 


Col. W. Sumpter Smith, 
WPA airport maestro. 


Cliff Henderson on the 
run, 


Chas. Babb, West Coast dealer 
and Dick Boutelle turn around. 


Hugh R. Perry, 
ager, doing the talking. 


Col. A. H. (Bill) Stackpole, left, in a foursome. 
ster in background, Fred Bradley, Rogers City, Mich., in white. 


Jimmie Mattern gets in from 
North Pole regions and talks. 


Waldo Waterman doing some 
more spieling over the mike. 


Waco sales man- 


Taylorcraft-sales, 


Chapman, 
special job. 


in front of a 


Lou 


Grove Web- 


Duke 


Waldo Waterman ex- 
plains his Arrowbiles 
while Jack Story rests. 


Leslie Miller of the well 
known aviation supply 
company. 


Chambers, U. 


Reed 
behind 


Underwriters, 


Greve obligingly turns around. 


Jernigan, Texaco, takes a bow. 


Frank Fuller about to sign 
bert (Bendix) Sharlock’s 
monial book for Cliff Henderson 





Her- 
testi- 


W. ¢ 
with 


Tex Rankin tells em how he did it 


Richard §S. (Dept. of Commerce) 
Boutelle looks smugly. 


Col. Jack (Fairchi'd) Jouett and West Coaster 
Dudley Stee'te 


ation 


ASSES 


W. T. Piper and Art Pierce, of Ye 
Old Taylor Cub. 


Sam (Stearman-Hammond) Ed (Stanavo) Aldrin obliges Col. Harold E. Hartney smiles John (Seversky) Haggin of 
Metzger looks around. the camera. in summer duds. Farmingdale, L. I 


W. G. (AM-AV) Stewart talks 
with Carl (Taylorcraft) Wooten. 


Clare (Monocoupe) Bunch 


wreathed in smiles. 55 - W. Sumpter Smith, Corrington (WPA) Gill In center are the newlyweds, Howard and Helen 


and R. S. Boutelle. MacCloskey Rough. 


Leighton (Aero C. 
of C.) Rogers looks 
the races over. 


Daisy Kirkpatrick, new 99 presi- 
dent, chats with W. G. A ay ‘ : George (United Aircraft) Wheat Al Hansen of Miami promoting the 
can’t stay away from races. Miami races for December (left). 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
(Continued from page one) 


part of the Post Office’s business of giving the nation a better air mail 
service. We have never stated that those in the Post Office Department 
having to do with air mail service ate prejudiced and bear enmity 
towards operators of airlines. Our criticism is directed first at those 
who perform in the manner of a political rabbit, lacking the ability or 
the courage to stand fearlessly on economic ground and secondly to 
those who may have both the ability and courage, but are willing 
to retard the development of an important industry, prostituting them- 
selves for what seems at the moment a political advantage. If neither 
of these editorial shoes fit anyone we have criticized, no one is hurt. 

From a recent issue of The Philadelphia Record we find a good 
illustration of public protest because of a Post Office order based merely 
upon the department solicitor’s opinion. The order deprived the public 
of the convenience of a second daily seasonal schedule between Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia, a service which had been enjoyed in 1934 and 
was being resumed in 1937 after two years of discontinuance presumably 
for reasons having to do with airline operating economics. One daily 
schedule has served without interruption. 

The solicitor’s opinion holds that there was a technical abandonment 
of the second schedule under the air mail act. Other lawyers contended 
there was not an abandonment. It is at such a time, when a statute 
is not clear, that a law administrator in a governmental bureau has a 
great power to retard or cooperate in the development of a public 
service enterprise. In this case the decision will retard the development 
of service on the only airline serving Cleveland and Philadelphia directly. 
The protesting quotation follows: 

“Mayor Wilson promptly announced that he will get in touch with 
the two Pennsylvania Senators and all Pennsylvania Congressmen to 
make a vigorous protest against the government's order. 

“It seems unfortunate,” the Mayor said, “that the government itself 
should spend $4,000,000 on the Philadelphia airport—and then cut 
the service to the west in half because of some ar mail regulations.” 

Another interesting point to be noted in this quotation is that public 
relief from alleged departmental injustices under the air mail act come 
only through political channels. Under the present act the air mail 
shipper can selfishly retard the development of air transport in the 
passenger express and freight field. The public today has no unbiased 
tribunal where an appeal can be made in the interest of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

“The fact that the airlines have grown so tremendously during the 
past four years’ (to use the solicitor’s words), is evidence of nothing 
more than a great public demand for a service that could have grown 
still more tremendously had a few individuals in governmental depart- 
ments and on Congressional committees given economic laws a guarded 
chance. 

The McCarran-Lea bill was designed to open the door for a properly 
guarded development of air transport along economic lines with air mail 
service in its proper place, as it is on the railroads. We have no doubt 
that a large majority of the members of both houses of Congress will 
eventually vote to enact this or similar legislation. The tactics of 
delay, which have so far prevented a vote to change the air mail act, 
have been employed by certain members of the Post. Office and Post Roads 
Committees of both houses of Congress, aided and abetted mostly by 
a very few narrowly political individuals in the Post Office Depart- 
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ment and the Department of Commerce. These individuals do not 
represent the attitude of either department as a whole toward the air 
transport industry. It is never too late for one who is wrong to get 
right—and we hopefully await the ides of January. 


Safety or Schedules? 


With heavy snows, thick fogs, and icing conditions not too many 
weeks in the future, it behooves the airlines to find the answer to the 
public’s question: safety or schedules? For, with the memory of last 
year’s series of tragic crashes still very fresh in the public mind, it goes 
without saying that passengers are going to ask pertinent questions about 
weather ahead before they climb into the cabins of the airliners. 

What price schedules? Shall the line executives insist that pilots be 
on the ground, on schedule to the minute, or shall they allow 
pilots a more elastic determination of schedule maintenance? It has 
been charged, and denied by practically everyone including the pilots, 
that the airlines have insisted on schedules being kept to the second 
and that this insistence has caused many a pilot to start letting down, 
on instruments, when sounder judgment indicated keeping altitude until 
closer to the station. 

It is naturally a matter of pride to an airline pilot that when 


at 6:11. It is equally a matter of pride to the company by which he is 
employed that he maintain such accuracy of schedule. But it seems to us 
that it is quite as important, in the interests of safety and increasing 
public acceptance of airline travel that schedules should be subordinated 
to safety at all times. 

In many parts of the country, and notably in the west, the airliners 
in their approach descent must pass over high and rugged country before 
coming out over the flat ground where airports are situated. When 
this approach is being made on instruments there is the additional 
hazard of collision with one of these high points. How much better, 
then, to maintain a safe margin of altitude until the field itself is crossed, 
when the liner may spiral down to a safe landing even though some 
minutes are thereby added to the schedule. 

The airline executives will say, in response to this, that the pilot is 
in command of the ship, and that he has the last word on the manner in 
which he approaches a field in thick weather. Probably true . . . but 
woe betide the pilot who builds up a series of late arrivals, no matter 
what the weather. He finds himself riding on the right side of the 
cockpit or even on the ground for a time . . . and determined to avoid 
either of these penalties, he’s likely to start letting down before he should. 

The pilots will say that they are not forced to do this, and this is 
true. But the records show that it has been done, and may be done 
again unless due precautions are taken by all hands. 

What price schedules . . . if in the making of them a $100,000 unit 
of equipment, pilots whose training and experience is worth many thou- 
sands more, and a plane-load of passengers are sacrificed? To 
nothing of the psychological effect on potential passengers? 

Think it over, gentlemen of the airlines. Winter's coming on. 


More Unsolicited Comments 


“When I received Vol. 1, No. 1 


“I was not fortunate enough to learn 
AMERICAN AVIATION, I remarked that 


of AMERICAN AVIATION at its in- 


ception, but as soon as I saw a sample 
copy, you received my subscription. I am 
a statistician, connected with one of the 
‘big four’ brokerage houses on Wall St. 
I find the news in your publication most 
valuable, especially air traffic records, 
the financial page, and the report of bills 
being acted upon in Congress. Several 
times we have taken excerpts from your 
publication for our weekly market and 
news letter. Having been connected with 
an air express company in the past, al- 
most since its inception, I often won- 
dered why some one did not publish a 
magazine about air lines and _ traffic. 
I see you have filled the bill. You are 
to be congratulated upon your magazine, 
and its entire contents.” Myron E. 
Hoff man, New York City. 


“There is only one thing that can 
improve your publication: print it every 
week instead of every two weeks.” John 
P. Erlenbach, Jr., Ace Aircraft Co., 
Wyckoff, N. J. 


you had done a wonderful job and ! 
the best aviation magazine that I |! 
seen. This remark was made of course 
with the mental reservation that 
had been gathering material for the first 
edition for sometime and that the s 
ceeding editions would fall down. No. 
2 was better than No. 1 and now I have 
before me No. 3, therefore I am en 
closing herewith my check for a ye 
subscription. You have made a perf 
take-off and here’s hoping that you mak 
a non-stop flight which will last f 
ever.” W. W. Conner, N.A.A. Gor- 
ernor for Washington. 


“Damn fine paper—keep it up!” L 
H. Schultz, Pres., Blue Bus Lin 
Batavia, N. Y. 


“Your magazine contains very pcr- 
tinent information which is well writ- 
ten, and we do not wish to miss 4! 
issue."—Willard M. Fletcher, Chief, 
Division of State Airports, Rh de 
Island. 
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How to Deal With Wash.—That’s 
Problem Facing 


Biggest problem before top execu- 
tives Of airlines today is just how to 
deal with Washington. No _ matter 
where an airline operates, it must deal 
directly with a number of government 
agencies, most important of which is 
the Post Office Department. 

Dealings with the Bureau of Air 
Commerce are more or less on a routine 
These dealings concern princi- 
pally air navigation aids, regulations, 
specifications, operations, etc. Sooner 
r later, also, every airline comes in 
ntact with the air mail bureau of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
all dealings with this body are formal 
and one airline gets the same treatment 
as another. 

But with the Post Office Department, 
no two airlines have used the same 
method of dealing with air mail. The 
ancellations of 1934 showed to what 
extré a a few politicians would go to 
build themselves up as “protectors” of 
the public, weal and all hope of ever 
Jealing with the Post Office Depart- 
ment on an open and above-board basis 


pasis 


vanished out of the window at that 
time. 
After cancellation, each airline had 


to decide what its position would be, 
knowing that any offense against the 
Post Office would mean that it would 
be “slapped down” at every oppor- 
tunity. 

Those airlines that decided to “play 
ball” 2 the Post Office in a politi- 
cal way have found their fortunes going 
up and down with the same rhythm 
s the political fortunes of some of the 
Post Office politicos. go up and down. 
One airline, for example, has been 
n the inside of the Post Office work- 
ings for some time and has been the 
recipient of more than one dividend 
is far as air mail and routes are con- 
ceed. It is no secret in Washington 
that one airline president has carried 
key to Postmaster General Farley's 
fice in his pocket and has entree when- 
ever he wishes. But political fortunes 
turn and most airlines who have tried 
to play ball have found that it doesn’t 
pay in the end—that playing politics 


costs money and whims are whims. 
Sooner or later “the worm turns.” 
For example, First Assistant Post- 


General W. W. “Big Bill” 


master 
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the 
All Airline Execs. 


Howes, of South Dakota, has had 
pretty much his own way. At one 
public affair a few months ago he 
made the careless statement that “such 
and such an airline could have any- 
thing it wanted.” The tide has turned, 
however, on Bill Howes. His political 
standing has gone down recently, and 
with it has gone a large measure of the 
political pull carried by an airline. 
At the other extreme is another 
major airline which made up its mind 


some time ago that it would have 
nothing to do with politics, to ask no 
favors and expect none. It has cam- 


paigned openly for sound legislation 
which would provide the airlines with 
route certificates and some semblance 
of permanence and stability. It has re- 
fused to be a partner to “deals” with 
the Post Office Department. Result: 
it has been slapped hard three or four 
times within the past six months. The 
Post Office can always find ample means 
for “spanking” when the life blood of 
the airlines is air mail revenue. It is 
no secret in the capital that the Post 
Office will take every opportunity to 
“punish” this airline for “getting out 
of line” and advocating legislation that 
would remove the political control of 
the Post Office from air transportation. 

Every airline executive who has dealt 
with the Post Office can testify that he 
thought he “was in solid”, only to find 
that the “comradeship” became very 
costly in the end. Sooner or later there 
are adverse decisions of one kind or 
another. In the Federal government, 
the influence of top officials changes 
very quickly and very few politicians 
can continue to ride along on top with- 
out going busto. This has happened 
recently. 

Within the past six months there 
seems to have been a trend on the part 
of airlines to deal with the Post Office 
on a business-like basis, avoiding 
“deals”, keeping away from asking fav- 
ors and expecting any, and watching 
their steps. Those who were not so 
strongly for the McCarran-Lea Air Car- 
rier bill will doubtless be solidly in 
line by the time Congress convenes 
again. They would rather have the 
cold formality of the I. C. C. than the 
ever-changing political whims of the 
P. O. D. 





“May I take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on an excellent job 
of reporting the news of the industry. 
There has been a big need for this, 
well done, for some years. Please 
continue the good work and don’t 
let anything change your course.” 
John Noble, Baltimore, Md. 

“I am enclosing my check for a 
year's subscription to AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION. I have enjoyed each issue more 
and more.” Major Jack Berry, Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport. 

“AMERICAN AVIATION supplies the 
the type of current information which 
we have needed in this industry for 
many years. We wish you the greatest 
f success in this enterprise.” R. S. 
Van Cleve, Manager, Aircraft Radio 
Sales, Bendix Radio Corporation. 

“AMERICAN AVIATION is truly the 
aviation magazine of today. The timely 
news that it contains most probably 
never would come to light in the local 


Papers. May I wish you a continued 
success and a long life.” Alvin G. 
Davis, Chicago, Ill. 

“I know of no medium through 


which we can keep up on aviation 
development as well as through your 
publication.” Jack Hull, Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. 


“Am highly enthusiastic over your 
excellent publication. It fills a long- 
needed place in the aviation industry.” 
Dick Bradley, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Your excellent publication is just 
like a good French salad-just enough of 
everything I want, fresh and well mixed, 
served up well. Congratulations. I hope 
it continues as such.” Lawrence C. 
Ames, Irving Lundborg and Co., San 
Francisco. 


“I wish to sincerely congratulate you 
on the splendid magazine which you 
are producing. For many years I have 
subscribed to all of the leading aviation 
magazines and have found all of them 
to have some sections of value to me 
in my work. AMERICAN AVIATION, 
however, is the one magazine of its 
type which seems particularly designed 
for the individual like myself, who 
wants to keep posted on aviation de- 
velopments without reading a lot of 
technical descriptions and discussions of 
engineering phases of the aviation busi- 
ness. With best wishes for your con- 
tinued success.” T. F. Bomar, manager, 
aviation department, San Diego Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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| Aeronautical 


Rookshelf 


All books listed in this department may be purchased through 
American Aviation 








WEATHER ELEMENTS by Thomas 
A. Blair, Ronald Press, New York City 

The whole field of meteorology is 
covered by this book in only 369 pages 
of text, divided into fifteen chapters 
which are adequately supplied with 107 
illustrations. The author states in the 
preface that his purpose in writing the 
book is primarily “to enable the reader 
to acquire an elementary understand- 
ing of the physical processes under- 
lying observed weather phenomena” and 
secondarily to present ‘‘a general body 
of information about the weather and 
the present state of our knowledge con- 
cerning it.” He makes note of the 
fact that knowledge of meteorology is 
fundamental in the field of aeronautics. 

The author has succeeded remarkably 
well in keeping to his purpose. Topics 
are taken up in a logical order, treated 
in a lucid and simple manner, and car- 
ried to a satisfying conclusion with- 
out burdening the reader with more 
than he is expected to understand or 
desire. Anyone having the training 
equivalent to a course in high school 
physics should be able to read_ with a 
good understanding the subject as 
treated here. 

An idea of the elementary nature of 
the book may be gained from the fact 


that practically no mathematical equa- 
tions appear; the one exception occurs 
in the discussion of the determination 


of the height of conventional clouds, in 
which case a simple algebraic equation 
is used. Ordinary arithmetical com- 
putation is used very effectively on 
page 135 to emphasize the futility of 
human effort being pro- 
ducing rain by artificial means; one 
inch of rain over an area of only one 
square mile would require 72,300 tons 
of water. 

Weather Elements will help the avia- 
tion man in the interpretation of obser- 
vations and forecasts. Chapter X, deal- 
ing with weather forecasting, however, 
will not enable him to make forecasts. 
This chapter is just another futile at- 
tempt to impart knowledge through 
printed word which apparently can only 
be attained through experience. Air 
mass analysis is treated rather discur- 
sively but in sufficient detail for this 
type of book. Four appendices are 
added which include a very useful bib- 
liography, tables of factors and con- 
stants, monthly means of temperature 
and precipitation, and a list of cli- 
matological section centers in the U. § 


—Charles M. Lennahan, 
U. S. Weather Bureau. 


successful in 





W. W. «Big Bill” Howes Got His Air 
Mail Route, But Where to Land It? 


It looks as though First Assistant 
Postmaster General W. W. “Big Bill” 
Howes pulled a “bloomer” when he 
got the Post Office Department to ad- 
vertise an air mail route through his 
home state, South Dakota. Bill wanted 
to have something to point to with 
pride as an accomplishment when he 
want back home, and decided an air 
mail route would be just the thing. 

No surveys were made of the route 
in advance. No thought was given to 
airports. No estimates were made of 
the amount of air mail revenue that 
could be expected. Regardless of how 
much other parts of the country wanted 
and needed air mail, and regardless of 
the fact that the P. O. isn’t even paying 
existing contractors for all the air mail 
now carried, Bill Howes wanted his 
South Dakota air mail route. 

It was to connect Cheyenne, a city 
of 17,000, with Huron, a community of 
11,000, via Hot Springs (3,000 pop.), 
Rapid City (10,500) and Pierre, the 
capital of South Dakota (3,600). 
(There are still a good many cities of 
50,000 and over that haven't air mail 
service). Only saving grace of the 
route is that it would link into United's 
transcontinental system at Cheyenne 
and connect into Hanford’s system at 
right angles at Huron. 

When anybody in Washington speaks 
of politics in the air mail, they point 
first to Huron-Cheyenne as being the 
Exhibit A-1. No one questions the 
fact that it’s a good thing to have air 
mail on that route—it’s just a matter 
of priority, of planning, of expected 
revenues, of service to the greatest 
number of people. It was more than 
obvious why the route was advertised— 
Bill Howes, native of South Dakota, 


wanted to show the home folks what 
he could do way down in Washington. 

Result? The route was advertised. 
Bids were opened July 11. Hanford 
bid a reasonable rate. Wyoming Air 
Service bid an odd rate of 19.785c— 
neither profitable on the one hand nor 
ridiculously low on the other. (TWA 
and Penn-Central submitted bids which 


literally thumbed their noses at the 
P. O. on three other routes). 
And now—after the route was ad- 


vertised and bids opened, the P. O. dis- 
covers there isn't a decent airport be- 
tween Cheyenne and Huron. Rapid 
City is only now negotiating for a site. 
Pierre is completely out, so is Hot 
Springs. A good many miles off the 
route to the north is Spearfish, S. D., 
which has a fair airport which might 


be used, but it needs improvements. 
A good many miles to the south, in 
Scottsbluff, Neb., is an airport which 


may be used but there's no decision yet. 

So there is Big Bill Howe's air mail 
route—flying high in the South Dakota 
prairie, without a single airport be- 
tween terminals. He got his air mail 
route but at the cost of public travesty. 


Braniff Supplement 
Dallas, Texas, Aug. 22—To publi- 
cize the opening of Braniff Airway's 
new operations base at Love Field here 


today, the Daily Times Herald, of Dal- 
las, published a sixteen page special 
supplement to its regular mewspaper 


Braniff Airways. 
concerns 


entirely to 
local and national 


devoted 
Scores of 


advertised their congratulations and 
best wishes, while the news part was 
filled with articles dealing with the 


airline and air transportation. 
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Washington, August 30—Waco Air- 
craft Corp. was low bidder for six 
three-place cabin airplanes for the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, it was an- 
nounced today following opening of 
bids by the division of purchases and 
sales of the Department of Commerce. 

Bids were to include aircraft radio 
telephone transmitting equipment and 
electrical equipment. An alternate bid 
was asked for planes equipped with con- 
trollable pitch metal propellers. 

Waco offered prices only on the 
alternate bid. The company bid $15,- 
969.75 each or $95,818.50 for the six 
ships, agreeing to deliver the first plane 
within 70 days after receipt of the 
order and the last plane with 84 days. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. the only other 
bidder, submitted prices on both the 
original and the alternate bids. On the 
former, it bid $18,370.00 each, or $110,- 
220,00 for six ships, and on the latter 
bid $18,190.00 each, or $109,140.00 
for six. In both cases it agreed to de- 
liver the first plane within 75 days and 
the last one within 110 days. , 

The Bureau of Air Commerce asked 
a trade-in allowance as part payment for 
the new planes on a Bellanca Pace- 
maker powered with a Wright R975. 
The plane has had a total flying time 
of 1763 hours, while the engine, just 
overhauled, has had 1401 hours. 

Waco offered an exchange allowance 
of $5,000 for the Bellanca, and Beech 
Aircraft offered $2,500. R. R. Shackel- 
ton of Newport, Wash., not bidding for 
the contract, offered to pay $1,251 cash 
for the old plane. ; 

Beech Aircraft submitted a letter with 
its bid which stated: “It should be 
noted that the Beechcraft D17A will 
have a top speed of approximately 170 
miles per hour with the equipment listed 
under this specification and that it will 
have a much greater useful load than is 
required by the specification.” The letter 
was signed by T. A. Wells, chief engi- 
neer. 





Irving Chute Co. Low Bidder 
For 39 BAC Parachutes 


Washington, August 31—Irving Air 
Chute Company, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Switlik Parachute and Equipment 
Company of Trenton, N. J. were the 
only two bidders for 39 parachutes for 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, it was 
announced today. Irving Air Chute 
Company was low bidder for the con- 
tract. Bids were opened by the di- 
vision of purchases and sales of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Thirty-five of the parachutes are to 
be 24 ft. seat pack type. Of the re- 
maining four, also seat pack type, three 
are to be 26 ft. and one is to be 28 ft. 

Irving Air Chute bid $3,612 for the 
24 ft. chutes, $336.60 for the 26 ft. 
ones, and $121.20 for the 28 ft. chute, 
totaling $4,069.80. The parachutes will 
be ready for inspection 45 days after 
receipt of order. 

Switlik Parachute bid $4,322, $420.00, 
and $148.00 on the three lots, for a 
total of $4,910.50. It also promises de- 
livery within 45 days. 





Braniff Fuel Analyzers 


Braniff. Airways has installed Cam- 
bridge Fuel Analyzers in its Douglas 
airliners and Lockheed Electras. The 
analyzer, which is expected to increase 
the flight range of the ships approxi- 
mately 20 percent, is attached to the 
carburetor and automatically controls 


the proper mixture of gas and air so 
the maximum power is produced with 
a minimum amount of fuel. 


American 


Waco Bids Low on Six Planes 


for Bureau of Air Commerce 


14 Hammonds Delivered 

Sam Metzger, sales manager for Stear- 
man-Hammond Aircraft Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been touring the east 
for some time establishing distributor- 
ships for the Stearman-Hammond job, 
announced at Cleveland that fourteen 
deliveries have been made since the plant 
opened early this year. He also an- 
nounced that K.L.M., the Royal Dutch 
Airline, is the distributor in Europe and 
has taken delivery of one ship. The 
Navy has also received its plane, and 
one major airline is p!anning to buy one 
to give its pilots advance instruction on 
the tricycle landing gear arrangement be- 
fore the Douglas DC-4 gets out. 


PRUDDEN APPOINTED 





Becomes Chief Inspector As 
Scharmack Takes New Position 
Burbank, Calif., August 19—George 

Prudden, formerly in the stress analysis 

division of the engineering depart- 

ment of the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
has been appointed chief inspector for 
the company. Frank Scharmack, form- 
er head of the inspection department, 
has been transferred to a new position 
created in an effort to insure better 
coordination between production and 
engineering divisions of the factory. 
Prudden graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, taught at the 
school for one year and then joined the 

Stout Metal Airplane Co. Five years 

later he formed the Prudden-San Diego 


Airplane Co. on the coast. Later he 
worked for Atlanta Aircraft Corp., 
Keystone Aircraft Corp., and then 
Lockheed. 


Scharmack, before coming to Lock- 
heed in 1934, served as assistant chief 
engineer for Moreland Motor Truck 
Co. for ten years, and also as an engi- 
neer for the Airplane Development 
Corp. 


U.S. PLANES TO CHILE 


Three Amphibians Cost 8.000.000 
Pesos; For Commercial Use 
Santiago, Chile, August 23—The 
Chilean Government will purchase 
three American multi-motored am- 
phibians at a cost of 8,000,000 pesos. 
The planes will be used to resume 
Puerto Montt-Magallanes passenger 
mail and cargo service. The amphibian 
type was chosen because of its higher 
speed and because of the restricted 
landing facilities. 
General Aracena, 
head of a_ technical 
place orders in Germany and _ Italy 
for 1,000,000,000 pesos’s worth of 
aviation material, will probably pro- 
ceed to the United States to inspect 
planes. Several American makes are 

being considered. 





now in Rome as 
commission to 


Spruce Shortage 

An acute shortage of spruce is re- 
ported by several light plane manv- 
facturers. Since no suitable substitute 
for this light wood has been found, 
the shortage may delay production at 
several plants. Only break for the 
companies is that winter is approach- 
ing and production usually slows up. 


Air Exports Up 143% 

New York, Sept. 1—A gain of 143 
percent in exports by American avia- 
tion manufacturers in the first five 
months of this year over the same period 
a year ago, was reported today by the 
Brookmire Economic Service. Last 
year’s exports were 30 percent of pro- 
duction. 
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ANNOUNCE NEW PROP 
Army Buys 240 Curtiss-Wright 
Three-Blade Propellers 

Buffalo, August 27—Curtiss-Wright 
Airplane Company has announced a new 
airplane propeller, capable of assuming 
speeds as high as 300 miles an hour. 

The propeller is of the three-blade 
type with hollow steel blades and 
changes mechanically the blade pitch 
formerly controlled by hydraulics. An 
increased pitch up to 90 degrees will 
be provided by an individual electric 
motor. 

The War Department has contracted 
for 240 of these propellers at a cost 
of $512,262 for installation on pursuit 
planes. Burdette S. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, stated that the new propeller is 
similar to those now used on some 
Army pursuit planes but differs in that 
it provides automatic but mechanical 
control of the blade angles. 


Aircraft Equipment 
Contracts Awarded 


Washington, Sept. 3—The War 
Department announced today that con- 
tracts amounting to $360,231.50 had 
been let to four manufacturers for ac- 
cessory equipment to be placed on 
new Army planes now being procured. 

Pioneer Instrument Corp. received 
a contract covering purchase of 910 
Type A-5 bank and turn indicators 
and 300 Type C-7 airspeed indicators, 


at a total cost of $82,291.50. 
A contract amounting to $119,190 
was let to Kollsman Instrument Co. 


covering purchase of 1,010 Type A-6 
indicators, 725 Type D-4 indicators, 
900 Type C-2 tube assemblies, 100 
Type C-3 tube assemblies, and data. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp 
will furnish 1,000 Type B-7 indicator 
assemblies, thermocouple, and data at 
a total cost of $26,450. 

The other contract was a_ supple- 
mental agreement in the form of a 
change order to United Aircraft Corp. 
covering the purchase of additional 
propeller assemblies. The contract 
amounts to $26,450. 


CESSNA SALES UP 186% 


First Seven Months Top Entire 1936 
Business 

Wichita, Kansas, Aug. 23—Dwane 
L. Wallace, president of Cessna Aircraft 
Company, reported today that the gross 
sales of the company for the seven 
months ending July 31, 1937, amounted 
to $177,918.97. This is an increase of 
186 percent over the $62,203.94 re- 
ported for the same period last year. 

The sales for the first seven months 
of this year are $36,351.61 ahead of the 
sales for the entire year of 1936. 

The company’s present backlog in- 
cludes planes equipped with floats and 
skiis for delivery to Mid-Canadian Air- 
Craft, Ltd., of Winnipeg, Canada, to be 
used for charter, ambulance, and 
freight work in the far north. Other 
orders include deliveries to be made in 
South America, Africa, and Australia as 
well as in the United States. 





Army Lets Contract 

Washington, Sept. 2—A $4,153,938 
contract for 455 engines and spare parts 
has been awarded to the Pratt and 
Whitney division of United Aircraft 
Corp. of Hartford, Conn., the War De- 
partment announced today. The Depart- 
ment said that 315 of the engines are 
of the the twin-row hornet type, pur- 
chased to power the Curtiss-Wright 
P-3AA planes purchased recently. The 
remaining 140 are of the wasp type for 
use in the combat ships purchased from 
North American Corp. 
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BENDIX BIDS LOW 
FOR BAC STATIONS 


Quotes $224,273 for 30 MRL and MI 
Radio Stations in Airway Aid 
Program 

Washington, Sept. 3—Bendix R 
Corporation was low bidder for 
construction of thirty MRL and 
radio station equipments for the 
reau of Air Commerce, it was 
nounced today by the division of | 
chases and sales of the Department 
Commerce. Bidders were asked 
quote a price for constructing 
Stations without spare equipment 
also a price for construction 
spare equipment. 

Bendix Radio bid $224,273 wit 


spare equipment and $306,474 
the equipment; Radio Recepto: 
bid $246,028.50 and $325,625. 
Federal Telegraph Co., $258,195.7 


and $315,004.45; Westinghouse | 
tric and Manufacturing Co., $290 
and $367,966; and General Ele 
Co., $424,250 and $568,790. 

Completion of the first station 
promised by Bendix within five mo: 
the second within seven months, 
the remaining stations at the rate 
six per month following the clos 
the seventh month. All bidders 
General Electric specified the same t 
for completion. General Electric st 
that the first station would be « 
pleted within eight months, the se 
within nine months, and the rest 
the rate of six per month follow 
the close of the ninth month. 


The thirty stations are located 
follows: 
Acomita, N. M. Needles, Calif 
Charlotte, N. C. Pocatello, Idah 
Custer, Mont. Rochester, N. Y 


Golva, N. D Stampede Pass 
Santa Ana, Calif. Wash 
Tintic, Utah Tyler, Texas 


Utica, N. Y. 
Vero Beach, Fla 


Austin, Texas 
Chesterfield, Tenn. 


Dillon, Mont. Springfield, Il 
Galveston, Texas Joliet, Ill. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Ardmore, Okla 
Granteville, Utah Lafayette, Ind 


Livermore, Calif 
McCool, Ind. 
Morse, Ill. 


Laramie, Wyoming 
Macon, Ga. 
Mt. Shasta, Calif. 
Mormon Mesa, Nev. 
Radio Corporation of America, wl 
bid previously on 44 radio range 
tions, did not submit a bid on 
batch. 


BENDIX SHOWS GAIN 


Reduced 


tical 


Operating Costs, Aeronau- 
Parts Division Increase 
Profits 

New York, Sept. 14—Prospects 
that Bendix Aviation Corp. will n 
a better showing during the last six 
months of this year than it did during 
a corresponding period last year. 7 
aeronautical parts division is steadil 
adding more to the company’s inc 
and this together with reduced ope 
ing costs should make up for the first 
six months of this year when pr 
were approximately 12 per cent under 
the first six months of 1936. 

In the third quarter last year the ¢ 
pany earned $267,310 or 12 cent 
share on 2,097,633 shares. During the 
first six months of this year earning 
were $1,631,961 or 78 cents a shar 
compared with $1,869,560 or 89 cents 
a share last year. 

Bendix paid stockholders 50 cents < 
share in the first half and another 25 
cent payment was made yesterday 


Waco Six Months’ Loss 

Cincinnati, Sept. 2—Waco Aircraft 
Co. reports a net loss of $24,808 for t 
six months ended June 30, 1937, 
compared with a net loss of $32,031 for 
the first six months of last year. This 
after taxes and depreciation. Sales 
the first six months of this year wer 
$583,613 as against $525,799 for 
similar period last year. 
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ICHARD C. GAZLEY, chief of the 

division of safety and planning of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, has an- 
nounced the list of projects which his 
division now has underway. All re- 
search projects and special studies bear- 
ing on the safety of aeronautics and 
conducted or supervised by the Bureau 
f Air Commerce are now coordinated 
under this division, newly created 











some months ago when the Bureau 
was reorganized. 
Mr. Gazley said the Bureau will 






undertake no study which is already 
under consideration by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
which should appropriately be re- 
fered to the N.A.C.A. Projects will 
be allocated among its seven sections 
as follows: aircraft, airport, air trans- 
port, educational, international, power 
plant, and radio development, all of 
which are functioning with the excep- 
tion of the educational and_interna- 
onal sections for which no section 
chiefs have been appointed. 
Projects assigned to the various sec- 
tions are: 






















Aircraft Section 

The Aircraft Section will carry out 
aircraft, aircraft instrument and 

equipment projects previously instituted 

nd will seek, in addition, to determine 
the needs of the aircraft manufacturer 
and operator with respect to aircraft, 
nstruments and equipment. It will 

Iso study all ideas and inventions sub- 

nitted to the Bureau. 

Specific projects include: 
Supervision over existing 
contracts. 

2. Survey of patent laws 
lations as affecting Bureau 
development contracts and the 
formulation of appropriate Bureau 
policies. 

3. Determination of status of existing 
devices for the prevention of ice 
formation on _ aircrait§ ailerons. 
windshields, and instrument pilot 
heads, and the development of 
Suitable means if none exist 

4. Development and test of a means 
for visually reproducing in the 
aircraft cockpit a properly orien- 

_ tated chart of an airport. 

5. Study of proposals for assistance 

_ to glider constructors and pilots. 

6. Development and test of a means 
for recording instrument readings 
in an airplane cockpit continu- 

_ ously and automatically. 

7. Representing the Government's 
interests with respect to an exist- 
ing contract with Massachusett 
Institute of Technology for a blin« 
landing instrument and system 


Airport Section 
















aircraft 






and regu- 































The Airport Section will consult 
with states, municipalities, aircraft 
manufacturers, and others in the in- 








rest of greater safety and convenience 
n aeronautical operations at airports 
t the United States and to the end 
that development of a coordinated civil 
ways system and the improvement 
t airports may keep pace with other 
teronautical developments. Specific 
projects are as follows: 

1. Determination of requisites for a 

transoceanic seaplane terminal. 

2. Development and test of a camera 
and means for its use to measure 
























airplane performance near the 
ground. 
3. Compilation of a photographic 





record of all United States airports. 

4. A national survey of airport facil- 

ities and tabulation and chart of 
results. 

Air Transport Section 

In general, the Air Transport Sec- 

ton will maintain close contact with 

ar lines and other operators with a 

view to finding answers to problems 

connected with the movement of air- 
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B. A. C. Launches Research Program 


Gazley Announces Personnel and Projects Covering Wide Field of Topics 
from Patents and Airports to Pilot Fatigue and Radio Development 
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craft in commerce. Individual projects 


are: 
1. Preparation of a chart showing the 
elements involved in the safety 
and planning work of the Air 
Transport Section and the inter- 
relation of such elements. 


2. Analysis of the pilot fatigue 
problem. 

3. Representing the Government's 
interests in connection with an 


existing contract with Columbia 
University for research work deal- 
ing with the effect of altitude on 
pilots. 

4. Study of published air line acci- 
dent reports, particularly those 
resulting in a finding of pilot error 
and determination of contributory 
causes. 

Power Plant Section 
This section will seek to determine 
the hazardous factors in power plants 
and will attempt to find means of 
reducing those hazards. It will also 
keep in close touch with new power 
plant developments and foster them 
whenever advisable and possible. The 

following are specific projects: 

1. Supervision of an existing con- 
tract for a barrel type engine. 

2. Endurance test of Funk engine. 

3. Study of power plant vibration 
and development of means and 
recommendations as to the appli- 


cation of such means for the 
prevention of propeller failures 
resulting from vibration. 


Radio Development Section 

Studies looking to the practical de- 

velopment of radio air navigational 
facilities will be the chief concern of 
the Radio Development Section. Spe- 
cific projects include: 

1. Testing of Knoxville and Roanoke 
radio ranges to determine effects 
of counterpoise and simultaneous 
operation. 

2. Development and test of radio 
teletype communication means. 

3. Testing a 125 Mo. transmitter to 
determine its suitability for use 
in air traffic control. 

4. Development and test of fan type 
radio marker. 

5. Development 
and fan 
ceivers. 

6. Development and test of Z type 

radio marker. 

Development and test of receiver 
for ultra-high frequency radio 
range. 

Development and test of 
high frequency radio range. 
Development and coordination of 
installation of radio instrument 
approach system. 


and test of Z 
type 


type 
radio marker re- 


~ 


ad 


ultra- 


Ko} 


Miscellaneous 
In addition to these projects, special 
problems in lighting research are being 
carried out at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards for the Safety and Planning 
Division. These are: 

1. Development and test of a flush 
type aircraft position light 

2. Study of available aircraft land- 
ing lights and formulation of 
recommendations as to regulations 
pertaining thereto. 

3. Development and test of suitable 
airport runway illuminators. 

4. Study of the optical qualities of 
rotating airways beacons with ref- 
erence to the speed of rotation 
and the light intensity 

5. Determination of the optimum 
specification for aviation colors. 

The projects outlined in the fore- 

going constitute the preliminary pro- 
gram for the Safety and Planning Di- 
vision. As the work progresses, the 
necessity for research and development 
work on various other projects will 
undoubtedly come to light and these 
will be included when possible 
Personnel 

_ John Easton has been transferred 
from the engineering section to be 
chief of the aircraft section under 
Mr. Gazley. He flew with the British 
Royal Air Force during the World 





War and has been employed by the 
Aircraft Development Corp., Detroit, 
the Stinson Airplane Corp., Wayne, 


Mich., and the Buhl Aircraft Com- 
pany. He came with the Bureau in 
1930. 


Major A. B. McMullen, chief of 
the airport section, has been actively 
engaged in airport work in Florida 
where he was state aviation director. 

Rogers Humphreys, chief of the air 
transport section, served as a pilot 
with the Marine Corps during the 
World War. He was formerly with 
the Illinois Aeronautics Commission 
as commissioner and pilot, and was 
for three years until recently with 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines. 

John H. Geisse, chief of the power 
plant section, served as assistant chief 
of the power plant section of the 
Army Air Service at McCook Field, 
Dayton, from 1919 to 1921, and later 
served with the Wright Aeronautical 
Corp., the Navy Aircraft factory, and 
as chief engineer for the Comet 
Engine Co. He came to the Bureau 
in 1933 as supervising aeronautical 
engineer and later became chief of 
the development section in 1934. 

William E. Jackson, chief of the 
radio development section, has been 
engaged in this work for the Bureau 
since 1934. Previous to his appoint- 
ment as radio engineer to the Bureau 
in 1927 he had been employed by 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, and 
the General Electric Company. 

Mr. Gazley has been with the 
Bureau since 1927 with the exception 
of one year when he engaged in 
business for himself as consulting 
engineer. Prior to this he had been 
a research engineer for the N.A.C.A. 
and staff engineer in charge of struc- 
tural design for the Glenn L. Martin 
Company. 

Mr. Gazley’s assistant will be Mr. 
Floyd Burton Brinkley, who at present 
is assistant chief of the editorial sec- 
tion in the information division. As 
soon as Mr. Brinkley’s successor is 
appointed, he will be transferred to 
the division of safety and planning. 


UAL MAKES RECORD 





Cleveland to Cheyenne Non-Stop in 
Seven Hours 

Cheyenne, August 1—A United Air 
Lines Douglas skylounge yesterday es- 
tablished a new national record for 
transport planes by completing a 1,200 
mile non-stop run from Cleveland to 
Cheyenne in seven hours flat 

The plane, a twin-motored DC-3, 
maintained an average speed of 175 
miles per hour. First Officer Richard 
Dobie and Second Officer Joseph Qualm 
piloted the ship. R. A. Reed, central 
division superintendent for the company 
here, said the airliner was routed non- 


stop to Cheyenne on a “ferry” flight 
It carried a regular mail pay load, 
however. 


Convention Postponed 

The second annual convention of the 
Air Line Mechanics Association has 
been postponed from October until the 
same month in 1938. Reason for the 
postponement is given as the short time 
which has elapsed between the first 
organizing convention held in April 


1937 


$7,000,000 Army Air 
School for Denver 


Denver, Sept. 1—Denver was as- 
sured of an Army Air School recently 
when President Roosevelt signed the 


Army Housing bill, carrying an appro- 
priation for the project. Approximately 
$2,500,000 will be available immedi- 
ately for work on the school which is 
expected to cost $7,000,000 

An area one mile square has been ob- 
tained near here for runways, barracks, 
and hangars. Another tract, 10 miles 
square, has also been obtained 15 miles 
east of here for bombing practice 

Between 300 and 400 students will 
start to school in November. Accom- 
modations will not be available for any 
more, but when the project is com- 
pleted it is estimated that 1,500 students 
will be located here. The more advance 
phases of aerial photography and arma- 
ment training will be studied. 

The U. S. Army conducted a survey of 
70 cities before deciding upon a location 
for the school 

The bill also carries an appropriation 
of $2.000.000 for the reconditioning of 
Chanute Field at Rantoul, Il. Primary 
instruction will be carried on at this 
held 


EAL SHOWS INCREASE 
Passenger, Mail, Express Business 
Better During First Half 
New York City, Sept. 2—Eastern 
Air Lines today reported increases in 
revenue passenger miles flown, revenue 
passengers, and mail and express carried 

for the first half of 1937 

During the first quarter of the year, 
Eastern flew 14,931,702 revenue pas- 
senger miles, a gain of 30.1 percent. 
This represents 21.45 percent of the total 


mileage of all lines. For the first six 


months, Eastern reports 28,723,742 
revenue passenger miles, a gain of 25 
percent. 


Other increases during the first half 
include a 23.8 percent jump in revenue 
passengers, a 34.4 percent increase in 
mail pounds carried, and 90.4 percent 
more express pounds carried 

Eastern has received five of the 10 
Douglas DC-3 twenty-one passenger 
planes ordered. The remaining five will 


be delivered during October and No- 
vember 
Bermuda Flights Doubled 
New York, August 28—A_ twice-a- 


week schedule between New York and 
Bermuda was inaugurated yesterday by 
Pan American Airways. Captain R. O 
D. Sullivan took off from the Port 
Washington, L. I., seaplane base in the 
Bermuda Clipper at 10 a. m. yesterday 
for the 773d flight. He will return to- 
morrow and hereafter Pan Am will fly 
Wednesday and 


to the island every 

Friday. Imperial Airways’ flying boat 
Cavalier will make Saturday and Tues- 
day departures from New York. Each 


plane had heretofore made but one 


round trip weekly. 


Wayne Thomis Injured 

Chicago, 2—Wayne Thomis, 
aviation editor of the Chicago Tribune 
was injured recently when he crashed 
while landing at Ashburn, airport in 
Chicago. Thomis was flying the plane 
from the factory in Cincinnati to 
Chicago for a friend, and was cut about 
the face and bruised on the knees and 
shoulders. 
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Two B. A. C. Reports 





Utility Company Blamed for Eastern’s Daytona Beach Crash..... Pan Am. Grace Pilot Exonerated 
in Canal Zone Accident ..... Board Uncovers Faulty Fuel System, Criticizes Operations Procedure 


Eastern Air Lines 


The Florida Power and Light Com- 
pany was blamed for the Eastern Air 
Lines crash at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
on August 10th, in which four persons 
were killed, in the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce report released August 31st. 

“In our opinion,” the report said, 
“the probable cause of this accident was 
the absence of reasonable notice to those 
operating and navigating the aircraft 
that an object had been erected which 
constituted a hazard to the aircraft tak- 
ing off.” 

Answering a query from AMERICAN 
AVIATION on September 2d, Eddie 
Rickenbacker, EAL general manger, said 
the matter of possible legal suits against 
the power company was in the hands 
of EAL attorneys “without any decision 
having been arrived at.” Mr. Ricken- 
backer said, however, that the “entire 
organization is gratified at the complete 
vindication by the Department of Com- 
merce report.” 

The accident occurred at 4:40 a. m. on 
August 10th, on the Daytona Beach-De- 
land road south of the southern boun- 
dary of Sholz Field, municipal airport 
of Daytona Beach. The pilot, Stuart G. 
Dietz, of Baltimore, and the co-pilot, 
Robert Rex Reed, of Oklahoma City, 
met death along with two passengers, 
Col. J. Marian y Triana, of Mexico City, 
and J. F. Phillpots, of Kingston, 
Jamaica. 


Mulligan Headed Board 


The accident board was composed 
of Denis Mulligan, chief of the regula- 
tion and enforcement division; Robert 
I. Hazen, airline inspector, and George 
W. Lossow, airline maintenance in- 
spector. Technical advisers were Lowell 
S. Harding, airline inspector, and H. C. 
Whitney, director of the state aviation 
division of Florida. 

Injured in the crash were Bryan W. 
Merrill, steward; C. W. Dunlap, 
Chicago ; M. N. Hamilton, Detroit; E. 
W. Phillpots, Kingston, Jamaica; and 
F. M. Thompson, Greenville, S. C. The 
plane was a Douglas DC-2, bound from 
Chicago to Miami and scheduled to 
arrive at Daytona Beach at 3:55 a. m. It 
arrived thirty-five minutes late, having 
been delayed for passenger and mail 
connections at Chicago, Atlanta and 
Jacksonville. It departed from the ramp 
at Daytona Beach about 4:35 a. m. 
while the airport and the countryside 
were still in darkness. 

The BAC report on the accident fol- 
lows in part: 

“The weather between Daytona 
Beach and Miami was satisfactory for 
clearance from Daytona Beach. At, 
and in the vicinity of the field, the 
weather was good, with a visibility of 
six miles, an unlimited ceiling, calm 
wind, and a light ground fog reported. 

“Before taking off from the field, the 
aircraft was taxied to the north end 
of the North-South runway, where the 
engines were run-up. As the take-off 
was made, the landing lights of the 
aircraft were observed to be burning, 
and the testimony indicated that the 
engines were functioning properly. The 
aircraft took off in a southerly direc- 
tion on the North-South runway, and 
when about 138 feet beyond the south- 
ern edge of the North-South runway 
its right wing collided with a wooden 
pole. 

“AS a consequence of the impact of 
the aircraft with the pole, about 15 
feet of the right wing, measured from 
the wing tip along the leading edge, 
was sheared off the aircraft. This por- 
tion of the wing was found slightly 
to the east of the projection of the 
center line of the North-South run- 
way and about 210 feet from the post 
hole. It appears that the remainder 


of the plane continued in flight in a 
bank to the right for a distance of 
about 600 feet when it struck the 
ground. It continued along the ground 
and came to rest about 850 feet from 
the south edge of the road and about 
300 feet to the west of the projection 
of the center line of the North-South 
runway. 

“The pole collided with was one of 
four carrying an electric transmission 
or distribution line which had been 
newly erected on the Daytona Beach- 
Deland Road, which runs along the 
southern boundary of the airport. It 
was placed on the south side of the 
right-of-way of the road, approximate- 
ly on the projection of the center line 
of the North-South runway of the air- 
port. This pole, which was 30 feet 
long, was dark in color and extended 
about 26 feet into the air above the 
ground at its base and about 24 feet 
above the crown of the road. Marks 
on the pole showed that the wing had 
struck the pole within 4 feet from its 


top. 

erhis pole and the other newly 
erected poles, with No. 6 bright copper 
wire strung upon them, had been in- 
stalled between the hours of 9:30 p.m., 
Monday, August 9th, and 2:00 a. m., 
Tuesday, August 10th. The Florida 
Power and Light Company, which 
owned and erected the poles, had 
placed them in position in order to 
provide service through an overhead 
line because of an emergency which 
had arisen about 7:30 p.m., August 
9th, when a storm had caused a break 
in the underground circuit which tra- 
versed the area along the road on the 
southern boundary of the airport. 

“While the significance is not clear, 
it appears that by a Resolution dated 
August 5, 1937, of the Board of County 
Commissioners of Volusia County, Flor- 
ida, subject to approval of the State 
Highway Department, the Florida Power 
and Light Company had been granted 
the right, privilege and permit, under 
certain conditions, to constriict, main- 
tain and operate electric light and 
power transmission and distribution 
lines upon, along or over the County 
road on highway described as follows: 
Extending from the East of the pres- 
ent line near the Airport, Daytona 
Beach, west .44 miles, to be located on 
the South side of the Daytona Beach- 
Deland Road. 

“With respect to the erection of the 
poles in question, it does not appear 
that the Power and Light Company 
gave formal or informal notification 
of the fact of their erection prior to, 
during the course of, or at the comple- 
tion of their erection, to the operators 
of the aircraft, the airport authorities, 
or to any other governmental author- 
ity concerned with the safety of oper- 
ation of aircraft at the airport. Fur- 
thermore, it was established that these 
poles were not lighted or marked in 
any manner which would serve to 
warn the crew of aircraft NC-13739 of 
their presence. 

“To establish the element of notice, 
the Company claimed that one of its 
employees, who had investigated the 
failure in the underground circuit, 
used the public telephone in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the airport 
to call his office and report the trouble 
to his superior and to advise the 
erection of an overhead line. This 
call was reported to have been made 
between 7:30 and 9:30 p. m., August 
9th; that later, during the installation 
of the poles and wires, another of its 
employees used the same telephone; 
that the men on duty in the airport 
office should have observed the men 
at work along the road with their 
equipment and lights, setting up the 
poles and stringing the wire, and also 
that the air lines using the airport 
knew from previous occasions that, as 
a temporary measure, such poles had 
been set up to give service to cis- 
tomers. 

“It appears from our investigation 
that the condition and functioning of 
the aircraft and its power plant were 
normal, and that the take-off likewise 
was normal. 

“In our opinion, the probable cause 
of this accident was the absence of 
reasonable notice to those operating 
and navigating the aircraft that an 
object had been erected which consti- 
tuted a hazard to the aircraft taking 
off.” 


Pan American Grace 

Eliminating pilot error as a possible 
cause of the Pan American Grace Air- 
ways plane crash on August 2d off the 
Canal Zone, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce in an exhaustive 25-page report 
issued August 27th, listed two possible 
causes of the accident: (1) failure of 
one or both engines due to faulty gaso- 
line system and (2) the encountering 
of a sudden severe rain resulting in 
the blanking cut of all visual contact 
as the plane was spiraling in descent. 

Comprising the accident board mak- 
ing the report were Miller Foster, as- 
sistant to Col. J. Monroe Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce; Ed. L. 
Yuravich, chief airline inspector (for- 
eign), and Roy B. Keeley, airline in- 
spector. Technical assistants were Briga- 
dier General George H. Brett, Wing 
Commander Air Corps, Canal Zone; 
Commander E. L. Gunther, Command- 
ing Officer, Fleet Air Base, U. S. Navy, 
Coco Solo, Canal Zone, and Jerome C. 
Annis, airline maintenance inspector, 
Miami, Florida. The transcribed record 
of public hearings held in the Canal 
Zone reached over 400 pages 

The aircraft was a Sikorsky 3-43 NC- 
15065, put into operation June 20, 1936. 

Pilot was Capt. Stephen Dunn and 
First Officer was L. A. Bickford. Both 
of these men and the eleven passengers 
went down with the plane, and their 
bodies were not recovered. 

Among the passengers were Rex 
Martin, former assistant director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and at that 
time on a special mission in South 
America for the Dept. of Commerce, 
and Garnett Q. Caldwell, airline in- 
spector for the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
Other passengers were: Thomas Wakely, 
Amy Levering, Jessie Mary Levering, 
James W. Levering, Oscar Miller, Ernest 
W. Woods, Percy W. Kunle, Samuel W. 
Oliver, and Isidor Sousa. 

The aircraft was northbound from 
Guayaquil to Cristobal, Canal Zone. It 
left Guayaquil at 11:40 a.m., making 
a landing at Tumaco at 1:15 p. m., and 
at Cali at 3:10 p. m., departing at 3:40 
p.m. for a non-stop flight to Cristobal. 
It was due in at the latter place at 7:10 
p.m. On Aug. 2d at Cristobal the sun- 
set hour was 6:42 p.m. Darkness came 
at 7 p. m. and there was no moon. The 
scheduled flying for Capt. Dunn on this 
date would have been eleven hours and 
ten minutes and up to the last radio re- 
port transmitted at 7:38 p.m. He had 
been flying eleven hours and thirty-eight 
minutes. 


10 Miles Off Coast 


The BAC report lists each weather 
report given to Capt. Dunn, together 
with messages received from him, be- 
tween 1 p. m. and the time of his last 
message 7:38 p. m., which said he was 
spiralling down over water and believed 
he was over the east coast. The board 
believes the plane struck the water about 
thirty-five miles west of Cristobal and 
ten miles from the nearest shoreline. 
Wreckage from the plane had drifted 
about twenty miles before found, it is 
believed. 

The report states: 

“From a study of this radio log 
every indication is that the flight of 
NC-15065 proceeded normally from 
Cali to San Jose Island (approximately 
80 miles southeast of Cristobal) at 
which point Dunn started to descend 
to a lower altitude preparatory to 
landing at France Field, Cristobal. At 
this same point he estimated his time 
of arrival at France Field as being 7:00 
P. M. which would have put him in 


ten minutes ahead of schedule n 
This would indicate that Dunn up t 
his arrival at San Jose fsland was 
experiencing any unusual condit 
nor did he anticipate any trouble 
delay in arriving at France Field 

“The 6:30 P. M. position report show 
that Dunn knew his position definite- 
ly. However, his request at 6:52 P.M 
to have Balboa check his position 
listening for his motors indicates ths 
at that time he was flying either ove 
top or on instruments and did 
know positively his position with 
erence to Balboa. 

“Messages from 6:30 P.M. until 
last message sent by Dunn at 7:38 P 
M. indicate that Dunn was fiying 
the greater portion of this per 
over-top or on instruments and 
position relative to France Field 
not always positively known to 
self. 

Although it appears from the 
messages sent by Capt. Dunn that 
position from the time he was 
San Jose Island was not always posi 
tively known to himself, after detailed 
study the Board is of the belief t 
Capt. Dunn was just about where 
thought he was on the flight from th 
region of San Jose Island till the time 
of the crash. Some interesting obser 
vations may be made in connect 
with the above statement. Interpreta- 
tion of weather reports, as well as t 
testimony of eye witnesses, established 
the fact that two storms were moving 
over the Canal Zone between 
period 6:30 to 7:30 P. M. August 

“One of these storms at about £ 
P. M. was moving in on Balboa 
the west and it actually rained 
on Albrook Field at Balboa from 6 
to around 7:00 P. M. 





The testimony; 
convinces us that Capt. Dunn was ap 
proaching close to Balboa at ab 
6:30 P. M. The natural thing for him 
to do was what we believe he did; that 
is, bear to his left (west) of his nor- 
mal course across the Isthmus in ord 
to avoid the storm. Then there was 
another storm on the Cristobal side 
of the Isthmus which the Division 
Meteorologist for Panair estimated 
have centered on Lake Catun at about 
6:45 P. M. moving in an east, south- 
east direction passing a bit to th 
south and east of France Field. This 
storm was between Capt. Dunn 
France Field and would naturally 
cause Capt. Dunn to bear still further 
to the left (west) of his normal cours 
“On his way across the Isthmus, th 
weather at Darien, a point on C 
Dunn's normal route, was getting 
worse but weather reports radioed 
him indicated that the weather was 
clearing to the northwest of Darien 
Under these circumstances, we feel cer- 
tain from the record that Dunn de- 
cided to go out over the Caribbean Sea 
(to the northwest of Darien) in order 
to get down through the over-cast 
rather than run the risk of coming 
down through the overcast over 
Isthmus with its hazardous _ hills 
radio towers, etc. In this connecti 
the Board is of the opinion that 
judgment was excellent.” 


The accident board gives a detailed 
record of the flying experiences of both 
Capt. Dunn and First Officer Bickford 
Capt. Dunn, highly praised as a pilot 
was 35 years old and completed | 
flying course with the Navy in 1922 
He was employed by Pan Ameri 
Grace in 1930 and in 1934 was aj 
pointed chief pilot of the northern di- 
vision. Mr. Bickford was 25 years old 
had secured his flight training at Parks 
Air College, and had been employed by 
Pan Am Grace since 1936. Although 
never permitted to solo an aircraft | 
had 1,484 hours of flying time. He was 
given a good rating. 


Much Trouble Noted 


Some three pages are devoted to the 
history of the particular aircraft in 
which it is noted that there had been 
the following successive incidents: an 
accident on landing due to failure ot 
the locking device; difficulties with leaky 
auxiliary gas tanks; heaviness in the 
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right wing; broken gas line; malfunc- 
tion of various flight and engine in- 
struments; mechanical failure of the 
engine-driven fuel pump; an accident in 
anding when the pilot undershot and 
n opening the throttle only one engine 
caught; an accident when engines failed 
immediately after take-off at an altitude 
f fifteen feet; nose heaviness. 

All of the above difficulties were 
rrected by repairs, the report states, 

ring the period May 25, 1936 to the 



















time of the fatal crash. The accident 
hoard then adds: : 
“The maintenance work -for Pan 






American Grace is handled solely by 
Pan Am Grace personnel, except at Cris- 
tobal. Examination of log books shows 
that the maintenance work as a whole 
for the northern division is not entirely 
satisfactory. Attention to the completion 

f checks is not given as much con- 
sideration as an operation of this kind 
should receive.” 

The board made a personal investi- 
gation of an engine failure of a sister 
ship which occurred while the board 
was in session at the Canal Zone. Since 
the fuel system was identical, and both 
engines failed, the board looked into the 
matter and found that in the revision 
f the gasoline system the float valves 
installed in the main tanks for the 
purpose of closing off the lines against 
suction of air when empty, had been re- 
moved, and that the two outboard tank 
lines had been joined together with a 
ead in to a header tank located under 
the wing, in the rear section of the 
engine nacelle cowling. 

“Investigation disclosed two facts: 
frst. that the closing of these valves 


by the elastic bungees was not posi- 
tive, resulting in the gasoline from 
































the auxiliary tanks seeping into the 
main lines even when the control 







landle was turned to the ‘off’ position, 
thus leaving the pilot short of fuel in 
the auxiliary tanks in the event he was 
fying close on the main tanks and de- 
pending on the auxiliary for reserve. 
Stoppage Results 
“Second, on depletion of gas from 
tt auxiliary tanks the fuel pumps 











suck air through the auxiliary tanks 
and lines cutting off the flow of gas 
from the main tanks, and resulting in 
stoppage of the engines. When the 
handles are turned to the ‘off’ posi- 
tion, there may be a partial, instead 
of an entire closing of these valves 
due to the malfunctioning of the im- 
positive bungee system in relation to 
the specific gasoline system shown by 
the testimony to have been installed 
in NC-15065 at the time of the acci- 
If the gas in reserve tanks is 
entirely depleted there will be engine 
stoppage due to the sucking of air in- 
stead of gas from the reserve (auxil- 
lary) tanks, thus cutting off the flow 
of gas from the inboard and out- 


board tanks.” 
Another criticism of Pan Am Grace 
operation 











dent 








is made with reference to 
policies and procedure. It said: 

“The responsibility of loading the 
plane within the prescribed limits, 
dispatch and flight enroute is pretty 
much centered in the Captain of the 
particular aircraft scheduled. Flying 
and equipment operating policies are 
outlined in operations manuals. How- 
ever, takeoff and landing procedures 
are outlined in a form too brief to be 
Specific for practical operation. Testi- 
mony indicates a great many of the 
Policies were carried out as the result 
of mutual understanding between su- 
pervising personnel and pilots. 

‘There appeared to be a lack of 
Specific procedure in the training and 
checking of pilot personnel, particular- 
ly instrument flight checks involving 
Unusual maneuvers and assimilating 
adverse weather landings. 

“Minimum fuel supply requirements 
are outlined in the company’s opera- 
tons manual and in the instance of 
the Cali-Cristobal flight stipulates a 
Minimum of 380 gallons. This amount 
Should provide a reserve of at least 
one hour under normal cruising power. 
‘nstructions to pilots in the use of the 
8-43, modified Pan American Grace 
‘uel system could create a real hazard 
‘n view of the faulty emergency shut- 
of valves of the auxiliary tanks.” 


Little Wreckage Found 
Only small portions of wreckage were 
found, part of the left wing was afloat 
dut in an effort to recover it, the wing 
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Daisy Kirkpatrick 
Elected 99’s Prexy 


Mrs. Daisy Kirkpatrick, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., was elected president of 
the 99’s at the organization’s annual 
meeting held during the National Air 
Races at Cleveland. She won by a 
margin of a few votes over Mrs. Gladys 
O'Donnell, of Los Angeles. 

Betty Gillies, of New York, was 
elected vice-president, Dorothy Pressler 
Morgan, of Tulsa, Okla., was elected 
secretary, and Dorothy George, of 
California, was elected treasurer. The 
executive committee will be composed 
of Gladys O'Donnell, Mabel Britton, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., former president, 
and Ruth Michols, of Rye, N. Y. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick, wife of Harry 
Kirkpatrick, has been a pilot for some 
time. She has been appointed a member 
of the World’s Fair aviation committee 
in New York, and was New England 
governor for the 99's until her election 
as president. 





sank. The board gave particular atten- 
tion to several portions which boie 
evidence of slight burns or scorches 
The board concludes its extensive report 
with the following: 

“In view of the burns or scorches 
on recovered portions of the wreckage 
and the history of the aircraft, the 
Board gave serious and exhaustive 
study to the probability of NC-15065 
having a fire while in flight. Our study 
completely negatives any such theory 
The parts that were found slightly 
burned were situated at considerable 
distances from each other in the plane. 
Therefore, while the ship was in 
flight, only a very considerable fire 
that would occupy nearly the whole 
ship could have burned them. The 
slightly burned portions were all of 
comparatively low kindling point 
Many other portions of equally low 
kindling point. located in the ship 
right in the proximity of the scorched 
portions, showed absolutely no evi- 
dence of burns or scorches Further, 
if the ship had caught fire in the air 
it is not likely that passengers would 
have left their seat belts buckled 
across their bodies. 

“Our study also causes the Board 
to definitely eliminate pilot error as 
a cause or contributing cause of this 
accident. We think a proper defini- 
tion of pilot error is the failure of a 
pilot to do that which a pilot of high 
skill and prudence would do under 
the circumstances, or the doing of that 
which a pilot of high skill and pru- 
dence would not do under the circum- 
stances. 

“The Board is conclusively of 
opinion that this accident was caused 
by the NC-15065 striking the water 
while moving at a speed not less than 
90 miles per hour, tearing the ship to 
pieces, causing the death of all aboard 
and that a fire resulted from the im- 
pact with the water. The Board is 
convinced that at the time of the 
collision the plane had a minimum of 
80 gallons of gas which would have 
burned on the water a sufficient length 
of time to cause all burns or scorches 
found on any recovered wreckage 

“The specific contributing cause of 
this aircraft colliding with the water 
is beyond the knowledge of man. How- 
ever, there must have been a specific 
contributing cause or causes, and the 
Board is of the opinion that the most 
probable contributing cause is one 
of the following and in the order 
named: 

“1. Failure of one or both engines 
due to faulty gasoline system, occur- 
ring during the spiralling down men- 
tioned in the pilot's last radio message. 

“2. The encountering of a sudden 
severe rain, as altitude was being lost 
by the plane in the spiralling descent, 
resulting in the blanking out of all 
visual contact. 

“Your Board recommends that the 
Department of Commerce use every 
endeavor to process to the best pos- 
sible advantage the information ob- 
tained as a result of the investiga- 
tion of this accident, associating and 
considering it in connection with 
previous accidents and translating and 
applying the conclusions derived there- 
from to any possible improvement in 


the 


planes, equipment and aids to air 
navigation, thereby obtaining the 
maximum benefits to safety in air 


commerce.” 


for 





September 15, 


COLYER TO CANADA 


United Official Joins Trans-Canada 
As Technical Adviser 
Montreal, Canada, Sept. 1—Philip 
G. Johnson, vice-president in charge 
of operations of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, announced today the appoint- 
ment of D. R. MacLaren, to be assist- 
ant to vice-president with headquarters 
at Montreal, and D. B. Colyer, former 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of United Air Lines, to be chief tech- 


nical adviser, with headquarters in 
Winnipeg. 

Trans-Canada also announced that 
the Vancouver-Seattle air mail and 


passenger service operated by Canadian 
Airways, Ltd., has been taken over by 
that line effective Sept. 1. A daily 
service will be maintained. This is the 
first actual operation by Trans-Canada 
in its projected transcontinental field. 


D. B. Colyer rejoins Mr. Johnson 
after a separation of three years, he 
having worked under Johnson’ on 
United Air Lines when Johnson was 


with that company. MacLaren is well 
known as the Canadian ace in the 
World War, where he served with dis- 
tinguished record. He has been super- 
intendent of Canadian Airways, Ltd., 
whose Vancouver operations have been 
taken over by Trans-Canada. 


Braniff Traffic Up 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 11—Charles E. 
Beard, vice-president of Braniff Air- 
ways, reported today that August pas- 
senger 12% increase 





traffic showed a %o 
over July of this year, and 8% above 
the record month in the line’s history, 
Oct., 1936 


Air Express 19.8% Ahead 


New York, Sept. 3—Air Express 
Division of Railway Express Agency 
announced today that nation-wide air 


express shipments for July were 19.8 
per cent ahead of July, 1936 


Eastern Shows Gains 
New York, Sept. 4—Eastern Air 
Lines’ figures for August show sub- 
stantial gains over August a year ago. 
The company carried 10,365 revenue 
passengers last month, which is a gain 
of 24 per cent over August, 1936. A 
total of 640,000 revenue miles flown 
last month is a gain of 16 per cent, 
and 4,175,000 revenué passenger miles 

flown is a gain of 33 per cent 


Newark All-Time Record 

Newark, N. J., Sept. 4—Commer- 
cial air passenger traffic at Newark 
Airport hit an all-time high during the 
month of July when a total of 32,227 


paid passengers passed through the 
port. This figure is 4,479 higher than 
July, 1936, and 1,371 higher than 
June, 1937, which was the former 
record month. Mayor Ellenstein stated 
yesterday that the airport's transport 


business is 25 per cent better for the 
first seven months of this year over a 
similar period last year. He estimated 
that the total passenger traffic for 
1937 would exceed 300,000. 


1937 


McCARRAN HITS PO 
ON LEASE REFUSAL 


Says Postoffice is Retarding Progress 
of Aviation by Denial of United- 
Western Air Pact 


Washington, Sept. 1—Commenting 
on the recent decision handed down by 
Solicitor Karl A. Crowley of the Post 
Office Department forbidding a through 
transcontinental sleeper service to Los 
Angeles over the connecting lines of 
United Air Lines and Western Air Ex- 
press, Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada 
yesterday stated that the many unfavor- 


able decisions of the Post Office were 
raising an unsurmountable _ barrier 
against the progress of American avia- 


tion.” 

In a statement issued from the Naval 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., where he 
is recovering from illness induced by 
over-fatigue in the last week of Con- 
gress, Senator McCarran emphasized the 
fact that the public is ignored under 
the present law. 

Decisions affecting the airlines are 
not based upon a broad determination 
of public convenience and necessity, as 
in other forms of transport, but on 
the narrow interests of air mail and the 


still narrower provisions of the Air 
Mail Act of 1934,” Senator McCarran 
stated. “In forbidding air mail carriers 


to render service off their mail routes, 
if such off-line service is deemed com- 
petitive with other air-mail routes, the 
Act has bound commercial aviation to a 


system of arbitrary lines on the map, 
inadequate to meet modern demands 
for air service 

Senator McCarran referred to Solici- 


supreme authority 
and pointe d 


tor Crowley as the 
commerce today 


over aif 
out that if the present system were ‘‘un- 
frozen” there would be such an expan- 


sion of commercial flying as the country 
has never witnessed. 

Senate Bill 2, transferring Federal 
regulation of air transportation to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
sponsored by Senator McCarran at the 
last session of Congress but a filibuster 
by Senator Kenneth McKellar prevented 
its passage. The bill has been pending 
during the three of Con- 
gress and is now on the Senate calendar. 

“I intend to this bill early in 
the next session so that the present law 
can no stand in the way of 
aviation through decisions in 
which the neither heard or 
considered, McCarran said 


last Sessions 


press 


longer 
progress 

public is 
Senator 


Traffic Record 
Airlines 


four-day 


broke 


Pennsylvania-Central 


all air traffic records for a 

period over Labor Day week-end, C 
Bedell Monro, president, announced 
Sept. 13. Operating 48 extra flights in 


addition to 56 flights regularly sched- 
uled between Detroit and Washington, 
the airline practically doubled its serv- 
ice, reporting 1,501 revenue passengers 
carried during the period. Twenty-five 
extra sections were run on Labor Day 
alone. Immediately following the Na- 
tional Air Races, twelve extra sections 
run southbound on one flight 
alone 


were 
schedule 





Incorporated 





HAVE YOU A PRODUCTION PROBLEM? 


Let us help you solve it. Our stainless steel rudders, ailerons, 
surfaces and tanks are now going into U.S. Army regular service. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SPECIALISTS 





Bristol, Pennsylvania 


Phone Bristol 867 
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In an atmosphere shrouded with 
gloom and despair, aviation stocks, 
along with the rest of the market, slid 
sharply into new low grounds. Like 
a plummet, this group retreated to the 
23 point. Along with the drop went 
our hopes that the aviation stocks were 
going to attempt a surge forward to 
their old highs. 

The best we can feel now is that a 
technical rally of some importance is 
in the making. This is predicated on the 
action of the Averages during the past 
week ended September 11th. While 
the volume of transactions have been 
running around twenty-five to  thirty- 
five thousand per week, it suddenly 
jumped to one hundred and seven thou- 
sand. Like the March volume at the 
top of the range, this activity occurs 
at the bottom, or after a terriffic sell- 
off. It is the sure sign that a rally of 
importance is forming here. The break 
for the week was five points in the 
compiled averages. Just on technical 
grounds alone a rally of fair propor- 
tions is in the making. 

True, at this moment there has been 
no base formed. But a rally now to 
24 would give us a small foundation 
for such a move. If the aviation 
stocks should back and fill with sup- 
port holding at 21.69, this would sug- 
gest a larger rally movement, say to 
27-28. 

Holders of stock should liquidate on 
the next rally, and prepare themselves 


for a re-entry at a lower figure. The 
immediate move suggests a_ sizeable 
rally; the longer term is doubtful. 


There is a possibility that before the 
liquidation is finished that the aviation 
stocks should retreat to 17. But this 
should not take place without some sort 
of a reaction upward. 

Later on, one will find that the glo- 
rious picture painted early in the year, 
will fade into oblivion; cold-blooded 
analyses will take the place of opti- 
mism; and every aviation company will 
be studied carefully to see what has 


actually been accomplished. What the 
companies expect to do, will have no 
bearing on the situation. It will be: 


How much have they earned? How is 
the price of the stock in relationship to 
that earning? Balance sheets and earn- 
ings do not always tell the complete 
story, and a reverse market picture 
might be in order. At this stage, it is 
wise to take advantage of the technical 
position and sell stock on the rally, 


Aviation 


HIGH 
CLOSE 
LOW 


until market psychology has changed. 
The support point of 21.69 is of ut- 


most importance here. 


for September 


A break could 


carry the averages down four and a half 


points. We cannot, 


to this theory. 


develop to shove away the gloom. 
and improved market posi- 


this rally, 


however, 


subscribe 
We believe a rally will 
On 


tion, we would liquidate commitments, 
awaiting for a better chance to re-enter 
even if it means coming in higher up 
when the general picture is more clearly 


d< fined. 





Russian Contract 


San Diego, 
Aircraft Corp. 


Sept. 


has 


10—Consolidated 


received a contract 


from Soviet Russia amounting to $750,- 


for the 
which 


000 


tools, are to be 


construction 


of 


special 
used for th 


e 


manufacture of airplanes similar to the 
PBY-1 airboats now being built for the 


U. S. Navy. 


to be for commercial use. 


until after Nov. 


The PBY-1 
type plane, or parts, cannot be exported 


1 under the terms of 


The Russian planes are 


a 


contract between Consolidated and the 


U. S. Navy 
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WORLD’S AIRCRAFT 
IN COLD STORAGE 





Bendix Export Reports Figures for 
Finished Planes Running Far 
Behind Early Estimates 
New York, August 20—A “cold 
storage” pigeon hole system which 
holds a great supply of finished airplane 
parts is the big reason why production 
figures for finished aircraft all over the 
world are far below the estimated out- 
put for the first six months of 1937. 
The Bendix Aviation Export Cor- 
poration headed by Vincent Bendix, 
American aeronautical and automotive 
manufacturer, has compiled data which 
shows that in most large countries the 
aviation industry has both overtime 
working schedules and unprecedented 
government appropriations, but that the 
finished unit figures are not consistent 

with these. 
The Bendix tables on complete units, 
based on known and estimated appro- 


1937 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





1935 CUSTOM WACO, model U¢ 
with: Continental high compressio: 
engine (R670-B 225 hp.) Curtiss-Re 


55501 prop, air speed, bank and tur: 
rate of climb, carburetor temperat 


indicator, retractable landing ligh t 
electric flares. and 25 amp. Ecli 
generator. Equipped for two-wa 


radio with Western Electric 11A tra: 
mitter and RCA AVR-7A receiver. 


gallon gas tanks. Flying time 
hours, and engine has had 200 ho 
since a top overhaul. Finished 


aluminum with the exception of 
top surface of the upper wing wh 
is red—also trimmed in red. In 
cellent condition. Du Pont Airp 
Wilmington, Delaware 





tions. Military construction, except 
the United States, has maintained 
approximate 4 to 1 ratio over C1 


building. 
The United States maintains its p 

tion as the world’s leader in total ci 

and military planes and civil building 


priations, national requirements, re- The other leaders in the order of tl 
placement, and means and capacity to current flying strengths are Frat 
procure, show the following Russia, Great Britain, Italy, Jap 
Retired Production Production ; 
Available Ist six 3 Ist six Available 
Jan. 1 mos, estimated mos. July 1 
Cmechoslovakia  ....ccccsessece 2,629 80 769 120 2,699 
DEED suescececcesedveses 7,893 408 3,200 820 8,305 
Dn: stnadcunesevedus 4,709 450 3,154 720 4,979 
CGR MOOG oc cccccevcces 5,197 250 3,228 864 5,811 
PD atin cuetedadudtelibe dake 3,859 225 2,365 700 4,334 
St eeapie caus sqursssgusenss 3,104 125 2,158 576 3,555 
PE debiies deetiebeeneeeda sea 2,404 90 730 120 2,434 
PE cancccoccscoscesseeues 2,251 45 408 40 2,24¢€ 
RS aS 6,400 385 3,200 908 6,923 
EE, decevaccevensss 1,250 50 546 50 1,250 
ND ccvcccescecces 11,671 664 3,840 1,359 12,366 


Howard S. Welch, vice-president and 
general manager of the corporation, ex- 
plains this inconsistency by calling at- 


tention to the “cold storage’ system 
whereby such airplane parts as com- 
pleted wings, fuselages, and motors are 
stored against the time when speedy 


assembly of finished craft may be called 
for. 


This is why unit production for 
eleven countries in six months is only 
about 25 percent of the estimate for the 
year, or 6,277 planes finished in six 
months as against 23,598 estimated for 
twelve months,” stated Welch 


He pointed out, however, that orders 
are ahead of present plant facilities and 
that production of airplane motors is 
keeping pace with plane building and 
is probably ahead of fabrication of sec- 


Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia. 

During the past six months 
United States has shown a net gain 


695 craft and net changes by other 


tions are estimated as: Great Brit 
plus 614; Russia, 523; Italy, 47 
Japan, 451; France, 412; Germar 
270; Czechoslovakia, 40; Poland, 
Yugoslavia, none; and Rumania 

5 

Cont. Refinancing 

Continental Motors, Detroit, is 


ported reliably to be seeking refinan 
which may result in reorganization 
the company Manufacturing of 

craft motors is only part of the bi 
ness at present, since the company 

formed originally for the manufact 
of automobile motors and parts 





Aviation Cp. of Del. 
Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane 
Consolidated Aircraft 
Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright A 
Douglas Aircraft 
Glenn L, Martin 
Natl. Aviation Corp. . 
N. American Aviation 
Sperry Gyroscope ia 
—_— Products .. 
WA 


United Air Lines 
United Aircraft _ 


Aero Supply 
American Airlines 
Beech Aircraft 
Bell Aircraft 
Bellanca Aircraft 
Breeze Corp. 
Brewster Areo 
Fairchild Aviation 
Irving Chute Co. 
Lockheed Air 
Pan American Air 
Seversky Aircraft 
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20 
3414 
215 


415 
2212 
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LEADING AVIATION STOCKS 


6 
1834 
305, 
2012 

538 
1814 
51 
1934 
1133 
1045 
1714 
27 
117% 
1414 


4 
21 
27% 
1314 
6 


87% 
419 
45% 
101, 
124% 
6134 


Week Ending August 28 


_ 20s _—1%6_| 


Week Ending August 28 
Net 
High Low, Change 


Net 
_ High Low _Change 


— 5% 


New York Stock Exchange 
Week Ending Sept 4 
Ne 


_ Sales High _Low, Change Sales 
— % 6,700 61, 534 —% 6,800 
— 5% 5,000 1914 17% — 3% 5,400 
—2'4 17,500 325% 2934 —li, 12,900 
— 1% 900 2114 183, —23, 2,7 
— 1% 18,300 534 514 — 14 16,000 
— 1% 3,900 1853 1714 — i, 5,500 
—3% 7,200 533, 481, —11, 9,200 
—21, 3,200 21 183, — 14 4,600 
— % 1,000 12 1114 + ty 700 
— % 9,300 
— 4 8,700 1712 16145 — % 7,800 
+ 53 2,400 2815 2638 — 3, 2,000 
— 3% 5,000 1234 11144 — 1 4,100 
—114 4,300 143g 1312 — % 8,500 
—l1, 10,200 275, 264, — 1g 12,700 


New York Curb Exchange 


Week Ending Sept. 4 
Net 

Sales High Low Change Sales 
15 3,000 434 41, — 4 1,900 
1% 700 21% 20 —114 1,100 
14 100 234 — % 400 
134 900 sie 1334 2 1,300 
38 600 63% 48 600 
400 Bis 77, —l', 600 
— % 800 47% 414 — %4 1,000 
600 434 445 —¥% 1,200 
500 1014 101% 300 
1,700 1234 12 — % 3,700 
—234 1,100 5934 5614 —5%% 900 
5.900 3 23% + 1 11,800 





Week Ending a il 
___High Low Change Sales 
534 4144 —11, 38,000 
18 155, —13, 17,206 
2934 23 —534 31.600 
1834 14 —35, 6,200 
514 414 — 7, 102,000 
1742 14!, —27, 18,200 
49 401, —87, 25,600 
19 153g —334 10,70 
1144 875 —2°% 2,300 
101, 73, —2 42,800 
1633 14 2 25,50 
26 2314 —334 3.300 
115% 914 —2!, 13.00 
262, 2114 —51, 40,30 
1338 1033 —23%4 23,64 
Week Ending Sept. 11 
Net 
High Low Change Sale: 
435 333 —!l 5,20 | 
20 1644 —215 2,204 
25% 2 — 3% 1,4 } 
1342 10 2 9 7 
®, 7° Zio 
4 ‘ -— 7 
45% 315 — 4s 2.30 
43, 31, —Il!, 3 9 
10's, 915 — 5% 1,400 
12 10‘, —Il%% 9.900 
56 50 —4', 1,600 
3 216 — 1% 7,900 
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Exports for lst 6 Mos. Soar to 


Within 904% of Full Year 1936 


China Leads All Other Purchasers in $16,290,580 


Shipments, Indicating U. S. Manufacturers 
Profiting from Unsettled Conditions Abroad 





vay 
+ luring the first half of 1937 the 
: exp rtation of aeronautic products from 

the United States was almost 90% 
gre ter than during the same 1936 
per' od, and actually exceeded that for 
the full year 1935 by 14%. The first 
salt of 1937, however, did not quite 

sa pp oach the full year of 1934, ac- 

' coring to the Bureau of Foreign and 

‘ Do: xestic Commerce which issued the 
figures on Aug. 30. ; ; 

S»ipments through June of this year 
av moved at a monthly rate of 

il $2..15,097, as compared’ with a 
- ly average during 1936 of 
- $1,628,600. 

e, Ine first six months’ report follows: 
n, 1936 1937 

Aircraft Mo. ...... 227 287 

Aircraft value . $4,577,099 $8,945,251 
‘le Aircraft Engines No. 328 543 
; Aircraft engines .. $1,453,495 $3,027,322 
Parachutes ..... $204,821 $41,296 
‘ Pa & Accessories $2,351,213 $4,276,711 
To Value ...... $8,586,628 $16,290,580 
| se countrics purchasing over 
| $500,000 worth of aeronautic products 
: luring the first six months are: 
| i PEELE $1,803,868 
OS Peewee 1,329,995 
United Kingdom 939,543 

CNEL <anntoeeudseeakdassee 730.655 
Dr sudetenesnasdcaws 908,688 
ATHENTUMNA 2 nccccccvee 1,032,888 
EE. caanecnenssnes 503,906 
SE,  stktedssenndeuvasicene 2.415.922 
TL oswagavassc 832.883 
Philippine Is. ....... 564.763 
SE xaseanacscnneseca ena ien 715,383 

The soaring of exports this year, is, 

1, f course, a_ reflection of unsettled 
world affairs. China has consistently 
been the largest market for export for 

s time. Engine manufacturers are 
articularly doing big business abroad. 

Meanwhile the State Department re- 

1 its monthly list of export li- 
s for August. Shipments were 
to the following countries (rela- 

g iv small sums not mentioned): 
Argentina (Mil.) ......... $55.070 
Australia (Mil.) ....... 25.903 
. € eae 72,790 
Canada (Mil.) ..... 69,566 

Ch DE dteckwctwkber ene 9, 
China (Com.) ....... 10,000 
DE “athiewwrnenen 1,006,323 
Costa Rica ........ 6.150 
= CUR TED oncvccnccscave 25.200 
CD. cvrvcseseses 7,025 
Dominican Rep. (Com.) 26,000 
= Ecuador (Mil.) ......... 16.500 
§ Germany (Mil.) ........... 64,168 
Gt. Britain (Mil.) 15.955 
Guatemala (Mil.) 9,000 
Honduras (Mil.) ...... 12.796 
Ita CGD. saccwscaceece 10.000 
Jap CO E—Eee 48.994 
Mexico (Mil.) ...... 15.630 
Netherlands (Mil.) 118.625 
Ne Indies (Mil.) ......... 39.200 
Norway (Mil.) ...... 9.525 
ht UOlC—=e—-or 42.795 
Poland (Mil.) ........ — 10.250 
Un of South Africa (Mil.) 109,313 
SE Dn cauisccenuicdwes 334.121 
Yugoslavia (Mil.) .......... 29.200 

PAN AM REGISTERS 
Salories Revealed in SEC Report on 
Refinancing 

Washington, Sept. 10—Pan-American 
Airy ays, Inc., has registered with the 
Sec. rities and Exchange Commission 
1,475,260 shares of capital stock, par 
we jollars. Unless amended, the stock 
will be issued Sept. 25th. 

The following Pan-American salaries 
ire |\sted with the SEC: 

J. T. Trippe, director of registrant 
ind president and general manager of 
Pan-American Airways, Inc.—$17,500. 

Gcorge L. Rihl, vice-president—$17,- 











J. H. Johnston, comptroller—$12,000. 

Pan-American during the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 31, 1936, paid to Root, 
Clark, Buckner and Ballantine, general 
counsel, the sum of $67,889.18. 
Loomis, Suffern and Fernald, certified 
public accountants, received $25,965.56. 

In its financial statement the com- 
pany lists total value of airports, build- 
ings and equipment at $17,537,631.55. 


LOBIL AIRCRAFT CORP. 
New Company to be 
Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Sept. 1—A new aircraft 
factory specializing in military planes 
will be located in Los Angeles shortly 
according to a statement made recently 
by Josef S. J. Hlobil, president of the 
Lobil Aircraft Corp. Hlobil is an air- 
craft engineer formerly with Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. in San Diego. 

Work on the first experimental plane 
is expected to begin within a few 
weeks, with production scheduled to 
start in six months. 

The directors of the new company are 
Charles T. Leigh, vice-president of Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corp.; E. J. Rivers of 
North American Aviation Corp., Greg- 
ory M. Creutz and E. J. Dickinson. 


Located in 


Bellanea Salaries 

Washington, Sept. 10—The Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission lists the 
salary of G. M. Bellanca, president of 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp. as $12,150 for 
the past fiscal year. Bellanca is also 
director, chairman of board, chief exec- 
utive and acting chief financial officer, 
and holds 61,100 shares of common 
stock valued at $61,100. Richard D. 
Morgan, vice-president and _ director, 
Ugo V. D’Annunzio, A. Randolph 
Holladay, and Ben Howe, directors, are 
listed as receiving no remuneration dur- 
ing the past fiscal year. 


for 
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Aeronautical Charts 





The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Department of Commerce, has issued 
the following new sectional aeronaut- 
ical charts. These cancel previous 
editions. Pilots are warned against us- 
ing obsolete charts. All sectional 
charts are scaled at 1: 500,000 and 
priced at 40 cents each, with a dis- 
count of 331/3 percent on orders, in- 
cluding assortments, grossing $10 or 
more. 


CHARLOTTE—August, 1937. Sui2c 
20 by 45 inches. This revised edition 


gives important changes in aero- 
nautical data. 
DOUGLAS—July, 1937. Size 20 by 


47 inches. Amendments in aeronauti- 
cal data. 

PHOENIX—July, 1937. Size 20 by 
16 inches. Changes Listed. 

SAN DIEGO—August, 1937. Size 


20 by 46 inches. Indicates addition of 


radio range at Blythe, Calif., and 
accumulation of changes in data. 
Fairchild 22° Increase 
Montreal, Sept. 9—Fairchild Air- 
craft, Ltd., has shown a 22 per cent 
increase in net operating profit for 
the first seven months of this year 
over a similar 1936 period New 


orders have been the result of ex- 
ploration of new territory and increased 
activity in the mining regions. The 
company showing to date indicates a 


surplus against a deficit for the fiscal 
year which ended December 31, 1936, 
totaling $3,984 
Fairchild Backlog 
New York, Sept. 11—Fairchild Avi 


ation Corp. reports unfilled orders 
amounting to $1,339,564 as of July 
31. On June 30, last, unfilled orders 
were $1,203,288 and on July 31, 
were $1,023,324 


1936 


Terminal Group Formed 


Marine Air Terminals, Inc., has been 
organized with offices at 217 Broad 
way, New York City, to build muni- 


cipal seaplane bases for communities 
throughout the country similar to the 
turn-table “‘skyports’’ which New York 


City has in operation on the East River 
at Wall Street and Thirty-first Streets 
Chief consulting engineer of the firm is 
C. Keith Pevear, who designed New 
York’s ramps. 


1937 
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August Air Traffic 
Above 1936 Figures 


Chicago, Sept. 9—Air transport 
trafhc in August, although not as high 
as in July which was the industry's 


record month, was well ahead of 
August, 1936, during which month 
mileage totaled 38,504,000. In July of 
this year, 17 companies flew a total 
of 44,099,684 revenue passenger miles 

United Air Lines was the only trans- 
continental line to show an _ increase 
in August over July Last month 
United flew approximately 13,400,000 
revenue passenger miles as against 
12,317,000 in July. However, United's 
business is still 5 per cent behind last 


year's. New 
sponsible for 
business 

American Airlines 
13,078,082 revenue passenger 
flown in July to 12,754,327 in August 
Despite this, American is still ahead of 
its 1936 hgures 

The first eight months 
that TWA is running approximately 
12 per cent under last year. The com- 
pany’s August trafhc figures are not yet 
available, but according to the Wall 
Street Journal, they are not expected to 


is largely re- 
increasing 


equipment 
the steadily 


business fell from 
miles 


figures show 


show much change from July, during 
which month the line flew 7,180,002 
revenue passenger miles 

Companies are finding that with big 
ger ships they can materially increase 
their passenger mileage without a 


similar increase in airplane miles flown 
American Airlines last month increased 


revenue passenger miles 36.8 per cent 
over last year but only increased air- 
plane miles 9.6 per cent 

Seversky to S. A. 

New York, Sept. 11—Frank Sin 
clair, Seversky test pilot, end Judson 
Hopla, mechanic, sailed today for 
Buenos Aires with a “Convoy Fighter 
of the Seversky Aircraft Corp. for par- 
ticipating in military aicraft competi- 
tions in South America. Major Alex- 


ander P. de Seversky is expected to fly 
to Buenos Aires by Pan Am to fly the 
ship himself. The Argentine govern- 
ment is to let a contract for 70 ships 
shortly. Following the Argentine com- 
petitions, the ship will be flown to 
Brazil, Peru, Chile, Bolivia Para- 
guay and Colombia for demonstrations 
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